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Tue coming holiday season is a special time for Carna- 
tions and what better way is there to carry out a resolution 
of hospitality than to arrange carnations about your home 
where they will be seen and enjoyed by your friends. 


Spicy freshness and rich buoyant colors make Carnations 
ideal for creating warmth in wintertime. A few carnations 
in your reception hall! will help to create an atmosphere 
of friendliness and will give your guests the right im- 
pression of gracious hospitality. Fragrant Carnations in 
your living room will help to keep the air fresh and will 


provide additional charm to the room. 


Carnations grown by the members of the New England 
Carnation Growers’ Association have a reputation of 
excellence. Their fragrance, color, strength of stem and 


better keeping qualities are reasons that these Carnations 


TO BRIGHTEN YOUR FESTIVE 
HOLIDAY SEASON 


have captured the highest awards in National Carnation 
competitions. 

Your favorite florist can order these superior Carnations 
for you. They are easily identified by the official seal 
which appears on each pack. 


“Resolve to make your next party a Carnation Party.” 


This is the official seal 

of the New England Carnation 
Growers’ Association, Inc. and 
it insures your satisfaction. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Carnation Growers’ Association, Inc. 
MASS. 


1030 BELMONT ST., WATERTOWN, 
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The Deane Garden in Williamsburg, Virginia, is one of the handsome formal gardens which will be seen during the 12th annual garden symposium. 


An Invitation 
TO THE OUTSTANDING GARDEN EVENT OF THE SPRING 


THE TWELFTH 


Williamsburg Garden Symposium 


AT COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


In 1958, the twelfth annual symposium (sponsored jointly Again this year the symposium will be held in two sessions. 
by Colonial Williamsburg and by Flower Grower, The Home The first, from March 5th to 7th, will have. as its theme 
Garden Magazine) will feature nationally known experts, “America’s Garden Treasury.” The second, March 12th 
discussing many phases of gardening, landscaping, and through 14th, is entitled “Practical Magic of Gardening.” 
flower arrangement. There will also be tours of historic 

Jamestown and the famous colonial gardens of Williams- Use the official registration form below! 


burg. 


AC RIE ALE EW LB IEW AT AI AEH RE A A LEE AOS 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATION FORM o 
TO: Mrs. C ingham, Sy R t 
re j i a = a = O First Session—Wednesday, March 5 through 
s00dwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia Friday, March 7 
Please register me for the session checked: D Seccnd. Seten—~Wedeeniee: Meds 18 Geant 


My check for $15 covering registration fee is enclosed, made payable to: Friday, March 14 


Colonial Williamsburg. Please reserve the following accommodations for me: a 


INN and COTTAGES, per day LODGE and TAVERNS, per day Name: 
[] Double room ; _] Single room 00 . 
[) Single room ' C] Double room . Address: 


I expect to arrive at....o’ctock on 
c 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


I want to grow some orchid plants: in 
my home. What are some of the easiest 
kinds for a beginner? 


Among the easiest orchids for the av- 
erage home are cypripediums or lady’s 
slipper orchids, Epidendrum cochlea- 
tum, Cattleya variety Bowringina and 
varieties of calanthe. Others include 
Dendrobium nobile, Coelogyne massan- 
geana, Bletia hyacinthina, Oncidium 
sphacelatum, Laelia anceps and Phaius 
grandifolius. 


My Christmas cactus appears to be very 
healthy, but its buds drop off. What is the 
cause of this? 


Overwatering, as plants come into 
bloom, will cause Christmas cactus to 
drop its buds, as will insufficient water. 
Exposure to drafts, proximity to a hot 
radiator and lack of sufficient potash in 
the soil will also bring this about. Feed 
plants weekly with a liquid fertilizer 
from the time the buds begin to appear 
until they open. After flowering is past, 
rest by withholding feeding and apply- 
ing just enough water to prevent soil 
from drying out, though a similar rest 
period is needed in the fall and early 
winter before flower buds develop. Best 
winter-time temperature ranges from 
60-70° F. during the day, with a drop 
to 50-60° F. at night. 


Ww 


Why do the buds in my potted hya- 
cinths stay buried in their leaves? I cover 
them with paper cones to draw them up, 
but they still remain hidden. Bulbs are 
rooted in the dark. 


This is a common problem with 
hyacinths that is caused by _physio- 
logical and environmental factors, as- 
suming, of course, you start with 
healthy bulbs. A weak, undeveloped 
root system after bulbs are brought 
into warmth will cause this condi- 
tion. In addition to darkness, the 
bulbs need cool temperatures, (40- 
45° F.), though not necessarily freez- 
ing, to root properly. On the other 
hand, allowing the bulbs to dry out 
even for a short period of time while 
they are rooting will also bring this 
about. Then, forcing them under too 
warm conditions will tend to prevent 
the flower heads from developing nor- 
mal stems. When rooted bulbs are 
ready to be brought to warmth and 
light, select, if possible, sunny win- 
dows with temperatures in the fifties 
or low sixties. 
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THREE THRILLING ALL-EXPENSE-INCLUSIVE TOURS OF 


Gandens 


Oveucas ! 


SPONSORS: GARDEN TOUR OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Massachusetts Hort. Soc. 


Including 7 Famous Countries 


Rhode Island Hort. Soc. Italy. France. Switzerland. Luxembourg. Hol- 
Pennsylvania Hort. Soc. - land. Belgium. England. A 9-week trip including 
cas 


Michigan Hort. Soc. 


such ‘‘extras’’ as Easter in Rome, Holland at Bulb 


Ontario Hort. Assn. =. Time, the World's Fair in Brussels, Chelsea Flower 

Show in London, among others. Sails on S.S. 
Combine your enjoyment Cristoforo Colombo from New York City on 
of gardening with the March 26. $1597, all inclusive. 


pleasures of travel. see GARD 


EN TOUR OF GT. BRITAIN & IRELAND 


the famous gardens as England ® Wales ® Ireland ® Scotland 


well as the famous 

sights of the countries 

visited. Travel by finest 

private motor coach. e LS 
Stay at first class hotels 
throughout. Attend 

exclusive receptions, 

teas and luncheons in 

private estates. Meet 


London and the Chelsea Flower Show. Devon and 
Kent. The ‘Shakespeare Country’’ Wales. Medi- 
eval Chester. Lake-studded Ireland, north and 
south. Scotland, including the picturesque High- 
lands. A 7-week trip sailing on R.M.S. Queen 
Elizabeth from New York City on May 14. 
$1290, all inclusive. 


British Isles tour begins where Western European tour ends, 
may be taken in conjunction with first tour at a savings. 


Cetingsiened Gerder GARDEN TOUR OF HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


authorities. Enjoy a 
leisurely yet thorough 
trip, planned entirely for 
your travel pleasure! 


For complete informa- 

tion on these and other 
arden tours, write 

- itineraries today! 


Oahu * Hawaii * Mavi * Kauai 
The Garden Paradise of the Pacific. The flower-filled 
isles of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Maui, Honolulu 
and Waikiki Beach. Orchid gardens. Private 
estates where the styles of East and West are blended 
in gardens of extraordinary beauty. 34 days of de- 
light, sailing on S.S. Lurline from Los Angeles 
on April 30. $1195, all inclusive, plus tax. 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
DEPT.H 12 516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








CHRISTMAS ROSE 


THE IDEAL LIVING CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Surprise and delight your flower-loving friends and relatives this 


Christmas with some of these beautiful wint 


Most handsome evergreen perennials that bear many pure white 


flowers during the holiday season. Absolutely 


guarantee sofe arrival anywhere in the U. S. A. 


Heavy Oregon Grown Budded Plants Ready To 


Bloom—tThese plants regularly sell for $3. 


shipment unless instructed otherwise. Postpaid. 


Each $1.95 3 for $5.75 


Webtt WMare Gardens, otis, 


er flowering plants. 


hardy. We ship and 


00 each. Immediate 


6 for $10.00 














Send for illustrated books on 


RHODODENDRONS 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named varieties, selected seedlings 


Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete 
cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


J@ 415-D So. High St. 
BRY DON aI eenen 


e SPECIAL OFFER « 


For healthier house plants 
use Silver Bell the com- 
plete plant food. Silver Bell 
will give your plants greener 
foliage and luxuriant bloom 

requires no mixing no 
fuss. 1 Ib. $1.00; postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money refunded 


Send 25¢ today to defray 
postage and handling 
charges and we will rush 
a FREE trial package of 
SILVER BELL to you. 


HAWKRIDGE METALS Corp. 


Agricultural Division 
1 Wesley Street, Malden 48, Massachusetts 
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It's Time to Apply BURLAP 


Best Grade — Close Weave 


Heavy 10-oz. Natural Calcutta Burlap bolts 
of approximately 100 yds 

Width Price per Yord 

36 in. 45¢ 

40 in. 48c 

45 in. 52¢ 

48 in. 58¢ 

54 in. 63¢ 

60 in. 67¢ 

72 in. 74¢ 
NOTE: For quantities less than 100 yds., add 
4¢ per yd. to above prices. 

All prices, F.0.B., New York City PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWL 


Special circular and Catalog of Bulbs for 
Fall planting—free! Perfect for an old fashioned Christmas 


BURNETT BROS INC season, these crystal bowls are filled 
; . ¢ 


with re artridge berries, rattlesnake 
Dept. C 92 CHAMBERS ST. sat ao. lichens pr 
New York 7, N.Y. Barclay 7-6138 + 7-7829 - sa ea. 
other mosses. These traditional New 
England offerings, topped with perky 
red silk bows, will be welcome gifts for 
friends or your home. They retain their 
primeval beauty through late spring. 


Either bowl, with natural history gift 
card enclosed, $5.00 ppd. Free catalog 
on request. Arthur E. Allgrove, Box 
477A, Chelmsford, Mass. 





BEAUTY BURST CENTERPIECE 
Magnificent is this centerpiece of richly 
aromatic, long needled mountain Bal- 
sam fir and pine delicately enhanced 
with glitter in choice of hues and with 
A Parisian Flower Cart ; shimmering balls and spikes to reflect 

Display your collection of African the dancing candle light. Size approx! 
violets or other choice house plants in mately > 2's at base, 16 high. 
a Parisian flower cart that’s designed ; Candle included. State color desired: 
to give a touch of elegance. Or, if you Gold, White, Pink, Blue or Natural. 

Perfect for Christmas Holidays. Ppd. 

ing. Cart is easily wheeled from room Special Delivery. $7.95. Northwest Cor- 
om. © sae se oe ner Store, P.O. Box 1138-H, Longview, 
wheels. Steel construction makes it Washing ” 
suitable for outdoor use, too. Antique asnington. 
white or black. $12.95 postpaid. 
Patrick’s H-12, P. O. Box 47, Platts- — : = . 
burg, N. Y. ST. FRANCIS FEEDER 

St. Francis Feeder—with a sturdy little fence 
that really is “for the birds”. How they love to 


LOV FLY GLOXINIAS perch there and look around for dangerous 
J \ cats before feasting at St. Francis’ feet! Solid 

6 LARGE $1 POST redwood with Latin inscription “Come Birds 

oues eed and Feast”. Fasten atop post, hang on tree or 

One each — six colors. Limit twelve bulls per customer fence. Lovely for indoor decoration with bou- 
LLOYD'S GARDENS a. 2, Bex 52 quet or trailing ivy. Eleven inches long, 11” 
an, Greges high and 6” deep. Glued, nailed and doweled 

for permanence. Imported St. Francis figure of 


weather-proofed terra cotta. $10.95 ppd. C. H. 
MON IMTON AIO ISIC NIA IONIA DONIC tage : : 
primes Scofield, R. D. #2, East Aurora, New York. 


BEESWAX POLISH 


Made trom finest waxes - no water, soap 
. or abrasives. Spreads readily to a deep 
assent and durable glow. Restores and develops 
patina on all furniture and woodwork. CARRY-ALL HANDBAG 


PINT. $1.50. HALF. $1.00. P. P 


————“] Wax Products Co., Pepperell, Mass. 


WAC NA DICY WLS CIM DCS WAIL SE LCM CSA! 


prefer, use its spacious trays lor serv- 




















Women everywhere will welcome this hand- 
some carry-all. Carry it as a handbag. Take it 
: shopping—take it traveling—to the beach, train 
sj a 1a ae ae or the plane. It’s lightweight, rugged, easy to 

Now Is the Time for... - carry. Extra heavy woven green, yellow or 
FALL PLANTING and | red plaid—water repellent—canvas—top grain 
SPRING PLANNING leather trim—polished brass lock. 242” double 

- bottom and extra heavy round bottom. 1” web- 

bing handle. Also available in solid colors, 
green, blue, yellow. 12” high, 9” top, 6” round 


BARTLETT GARDENS bottom. $1.95 ppd. Norbert & Company, Dept. 


ROUTE 22 *« HAMILTON, MASS. | : : ; : 
dee rm H, 99 West First Street, Deer Park, New York. 
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See Woodbury McDade Bartlett at 





READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


\ 


What association does our lady's bed- 
straw (Galium verum) have with the 
Christmas story? 

It is a Christmas tradition that our 
lady’s bedstraw grew as one of the 
“flowers of the field” in Palestine. It 
was mowed down along with straw, 
and used as cattle-bedding in the 
stable in Bethlehem where the Christ 
child lay. Legend says that upon His 
birth, the withered hay burst into 
bloom, and the flowers changed from 


white to gold. 


Is it necessary to cut back the stalks 
of chrysanthemum plants in the garden? 

If you want a neat, tidy garden it 
is advisable to cut chrysanthemums to 
the ground after flowering has past. 
On the other hand, if you do not have 
time or materials to cover them for 
the winter, it is better to leave the 
stems in order to catch leaves that 
naturally fall around them and_ to 
catch and hold snow in the winter. 


Is this the right time of year to prune 
my climbing Paul’s Scarlet rose? 

Except to remove dead and diseased 
wood, along with some excessive 
growth, the time to prune your rose, as 
well as all climbers, is in the early 
spring before the buds begin to swell, 
which occurs early in the season. At 
that time you can eliminate undesirable 
wood and cut off to the base a few of 
the oldest branches, which have lost 
much of their vigor. Be certain at this 
time to tie back any of the new canes 
produced this year that remain dan- 
gling in mid air. 


Can you tell me why my _ gloxinias, 
which I started indoors recently, are leggy, 
with one and one-half to two inches of 
stem between the leaves? 

This condition is caused by insuf- 
ficient light. When started in the fall 
for winter flowering, gloxinias require 
all the natural daylight you can give 
them, since at this time days are short. 
For best results, southeast and south- 
west exposures are needed. When start- 
ed in the early spring for summer 
flowering, gloxinias have the benefit 
of many hours of daylight. With your 
plants, we suggest that you cut them 
back to two or three leaves to en- 
courage new sprouting. When feeding, 
avoid the use of too much _ nitrogen, 
which encourages lanky growth. 
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a Wasyside Gardens 4 2%. 


Lynwood 


Thi S Gold 
is spring 
garden | 
planning 
lime 


Here itis... Wayside’s new 1958 
Catalog . . . to start you on your 
spring planning with a real flourish. 
t has everything you could possibly want 
or need for a more exciting garden. Imagine 

- over 1700 worthwhile items of fabu- 
lous beauty and traditional Wayside quality. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy, please enclose $1.00 to cover postage and handling costs of this heavy 

book. It has no equal. Join the thousands of gardeners who rely on Wavyside’s colorful catalog 

as their most complete source of ideas and the finest worthwhile new introductions. 232 
pages, with hundreds of true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions. 
Over 1700 prize-winning new roses, flowering shrubs and trees, rare bulbs and 
hardy “Pedigreed™ plants, that have been grown and rigidly tested in America’s 
most carefully supervised nursery. 


89 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside fj Gardens 
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SILVER VARIEGATED ENGLISH HOLLY 


Livinc Ho ty trees to decorate your Christmas Table! 
A wonderfully different gift that may ‘be grown for 
years as a house plant and used again each Christmas. 
Each lovely little Holly is four to six inches high and 
is growing in a four inch diameter tarpaper pot. We 
ship them to you POSTPAID .. . only $1.75 each. 


Big New Free Booklet of Hardy American Hollies 


U. S. HIGHWAY NO. 130 


EARLE DILATUSH’S HOLLY FARM ° nossinsviuce, new sersev 





DOD QYIHQQYH HHH QQ 00 vr QQ 
A Subscription to HORTICULTURE makes an 
ideal Birthday, Anniversary or “Thank-you” 

Gift for your friends 
1 Year at [] 2. Years at C] 3. Years at 
$4.00 brings $7.00, saving $9.50, saving 


pleasure for 12 you $1.40 on the you 33.10 on the 
months. single copy price. single copy price. 





Horticulture + 300 Mass. Avenue + Boston 15, Mass. 
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NEW AND BETTER 
STRAWBERRIES 


" Redgl ster, 


w, 
D i (l \ lev 
y a plete spra 
DISEASE FREE 
produced from I 


I 


for your FREE COPY 
BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 34 Selbyville, Delaware 











An orchid plant, like a 
precious gem, is prized 
above all other gifts 


What gift could possibly compare with the sheer splendor 
nnd natural beauty of a growing orchid. For loved ones in 
your famill close friends, business associates who deserve 
something specia an orchid plant is the perfect gift 

During the Holic season and for weeks to come, bud 
bud w long-lasting bloom 

right in their a living reminder you chose so well 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER: $8.85, $11.75 7 
plants. Postage Prepaid anywhere in | Eastern 8 
ying deadline for Christmas December 15. Write t« 
} r FREE descriptive material in full color. All Heliday 
Gift Plants Carefully Selected and Shipped Direct From 
World-Famous ACRES OF ORCHIDS" 


Rod McLellan Co. 


1473 El Camino Real « South San Francisco 2, Calif. 


after t into spectacular 





ADDRESS CHANGE! 
Please allow 8 weeks for a change of address. 
Send your old address label and the new 
address with the date it becomes effective. 
HORTICULTURE 
Circulation Department 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 











Mistletoe Legends 


EW BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS are so 
F inextricably linked with Christmas 
as those which center around the mis- 
tletoe. Though many of us know that 
mistletoe is a plant, few are aware that 
it is parasitic—one which grows on 
and at the expense of another plant. 
In fact, the word mistletoe comes from 
the Greek meaning “tree thief”, as this 
robber depends on trees for most of its 
sustenance. 

The use of mistletoe for Christmas 
decorations and _ festivities back 
many centuries, and the superstitions 
revolving about it are numerous and 
varied. It was part of the religion of 
the ancient Greeks, and the Druids of 
Britain used it in their rites at the 
winter solstice. 

The custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe, perhaps the best known, had 
its roots in a Scandinavian tale. Ac- 
cording to the myth, Balder (counter- 
part for Apollo) received a charm from 
his mother Frigga (counterpart for 
Venus) against all injury from every- 
thing which sprang from the four ele- 
ments: fire, water, air and earth. 

Loki, an evil spirit, bearing hostility 
against Balder, made an arrow from 
mistletoe which did not grow from any 
of the elements. The arrow was placed 
in the hands of the blind Helder, 
whom Loki instructed to aim at the 
seemingly invulnerable Balder. The 
mistletoe dart struck Balder to the 
ground, and the tears of Frigga became 
the white berries of the mistletoe. 
Through the efforts of the gods, Balder 
was restored to life, and Frigga decreed 
that the plant must never again serve 
as an instrument of mischief. 

Thereafter, Frigga, as goddess of 
love and beauty, grateful for the return 
of her son, is said to bestow a kiss on 
anyone who passes under the mistletoe. 


goes 


This legend gave rise to many others. 
\ccording to the mistletoe 
hangs under the doorway or chandelier, 
each lad may claim his kiss, and as he 
does, he removes a berry and gives it 
to the maid. When none are left, the 
twig loses its spell, so that no more 
kisses are available. But, perhaps the 
most delightful is the belief that the 
maiden who does not receive any kisses 
under the mistletoe will not marry the 


one, as 


ensuing vear. 

In addition to these interesting tales 
and traditions, mistletoe has been re- 
vered through the centuries as an em- 
blem of love and friendship. 

\ word of caution about the berries 
of mistletoe, and those of the American 
holly, too. They are poisonous when 
eaten, so it is best to place them out 
of the reach of children and pets. 


Brownel/'s 


Have your Holly—Eat it, Too! 
Purest golden nectar from 
white-petalled holly blossoms, 
Delicately delicious! Noture’s 
own holiday treat. In colorful, 
easy-to-use, light plastic dis- 
penser . $1.50 Ppd. 
Big 2 pound tube 
English Holly Gift Boxes 
Red-Berried Sprays 
$2.95 & $3.95 
Shipped Special Delivery, Ppd. 


BROWNELL FARMS of Orego 


P. O. Box 5965-H 
Milwaukie, Ore. 


20 MILLION 


TREES A YEAR ! 


te Evergreen Seedlings — Transplants. 
FR Fruit and Shade Trees — Shrubs and 
(qrolos Rhododendrons 


Free Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide 





Indiana. Pa. 


MUSSER Forests 
STURDY, WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Prote 
Sunflower Seed For Your 
Chickadees-N uthatch-T itmice 
Seed Stays Dr 
Ist Feeder $5.85, 
Additional Feeder $4.85 
rice includes 
Feeder, Wire, Bow! « 
Window Bracket 35 
All Postpaid 
MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. H Englewood, N. J. 


FLOWER 


FREE i00x 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 28, S. C. 














ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


By Stearns Greenhouses 
98 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 


rpeeSeeds Grow 


rite today for America's favorite 
garden book, the Burpee Seed Catalog. 
Seed Filled with valuable information, and 
500 photos, many in natural color. Has 
Catalog latest news about best new flowers and 
FREE vegetables, including Burpee Hybrids. In 
big demand; ask for your free copy NOW. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 360 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. + Clinton, lowa + Riverside, Calif. 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes minks, coons without 
injuring them. Straying pets and poultry are released un- 
hurt. Easy to set open ends give animal confidence 
Fully guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof 
Sizes for all needs. Send coupon for valuable FREE 36-page 
booklet on trapping secrets 

HAVAHART, 172-D Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 

Please send me free 36-page booklet and price list 

SE sccantae covasesouwes ses . ee 
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Carta Kee, Director, American Poinsettia Society 


F you LIvE in the Lower Rio 

Grande Valley of Texas or in one 

of the few places in the country 
where the climate is sunny and mod- 
erate all year around, you are among 
the fortunate who can grow and enjoy 
poinsettias in the garden. Protected 
from severe wind, and given adequate 
water and fertilizer, plants will attain 
five, ten or even 12 feet, according to 
how they are pruned. 


Poinsettia is a tropical plant which 
was brought to this country, about 100 
years ago, by Joel Robert Poinsett, the 
first United States minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Mexico. A Philadelphia nur- 
seryman obtained a cutting from Mr. 
Poinsett and gave the plant the name 
of poinsettia. 


In colder parts of the country, poin- 
settia is grown as a pot plant. Perhaps 
you will receive a gift plant this Christ- 
mas, and when you do you will un- 
doubtedly wonder if you can bring it 
into bloom again. If you take certain 
precautions, you can. 


When the blooms fade, set the plant 
in some place indoors where the tem- 
perature will remain above freezing and 
below 60 degrees. Water sparingly and 
allow to rest until spring. It will lose 
its leaves and look dead, but when 
spring comes, repot using a container 
that is at least one size larger. Use a soil 
containing sand, good garden loam and 
a few tablespoons of well rotted ma- 
nure. Next place the plant in a sunny 
window and keep well watered. Cut the 
stems back several inches to get rid of 
the dead tips, to encourage branching 
and to make the new growth more 
sturdy. 


Your newly potted poinsettia will 
make a rapid growth as it already has 
established roots. When warm weather 
arrives, sink the pot in the garden to 
within one inch of the rim, and do not 
plant it in the open ground as it will 
not tolerate repotting, when cold weath- 
er again sets in, without losing all its 
leaves. During this time give plenty of 
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water, provided soil is not kept soggy. 
In the fall, bring plants indoors when 
temperatures are near 60° F. If it gets 
colder than this, plants will drop their 
leaves. 


Give your poinsettia a sunny win- 
dow, but at night be certain it has 
complete darkness and no artificial light, 
even for a few minutes. Nights should 
be 12 hours long until the bracts color. 
If necessary, create an artificial 12-hour 
night by moving your plant from the 
window to a dark place. Short, cool 
days and long, cool nights are the se- 
cret of the coloring process of this 
plant. 


If you wish, you can make new plants 
from cuttings. Cut a piece of firm 
stem from near the base of your old 
plant and discard the tip. Place in a 
four-inch pot in a mixture of peatmoss 
and sand, with perhaps a little sphag- 
num moss. Firm soil around cutting, 
set the pot in good light but not in sun 
and water carefully each day. 


When the cutting shows several 
inches of growth, transfer it to a pot, 
one size larger, using the same soil 
mixture and exercising care not to dis- 
turb the delicate roots. The time to 
take cuttings is between July and the 
middle of August. Taken later, cuttings 
probably will not flower by Christmas. 


If you live where poinsettias may be 
grown outdoors, propagation methods 
are different. In semi-tropical regions, 
take cuttings in early winter, usually at 
the time of predicted severe weather. 
Cut into 12-inch lengths and plant two- 
thirds below the ground and one-third 
above ground. Before planting, it is 
advisable to lay them in the shade to 
dry for a week. Then place where they 
are to grow in rich, neutral, well 
drained soil. Although poinsettias like 
plenty of water, they do not like to be 
soggy. 

By early spring, when cuttings are 
at least three feet tall, prune between 

Turn to page 624 
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Planting of poinsettias at First Church of Christ, Scientist, Mission, Texas 
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Miuuicent J. Taytor, Garden Editor, Christian Science Monitor 


HE LONG ¢ CARAVAN from 
\rabia last making its 
way through the narrow 

of Damascus. It was heavily laden with 
silks, carpets, spices and other wares 
East. The across the 
desert had taken 
weeks, and the shouts of 


AMEI 
was at 
streets 


from the journey 


many 


The Magi were on their way to the 
land of the Hebrews to pay homage to 
a Child of prophesy foretold to them in 
their dreams. Parting from the caravan, 
they stopped to purchase gifts to take 
with them as a symbol of their homage. 


Christmastide shine around the world: 
“. . . and, lo, the star which they 
saw in the east went before them, till 
it came and stood over where the 
young child was.” This was in little 
grey Bethlehem on its hillside, where 
were dwelling Mary, Jo- 

seph and the Child. Such 





the camel drivers as they 
vuided their 
animals must have echoed 
the white 


slow-moving 
vladly against 
walls of the houses. 

In the street-side 
bazaars, bargaining 


open 
men 
over their 

scarcely looked up as the 


pure hases 


vreat shaggy beasts, noses 
lifted superciliously above 
the crowds, swung by. Ca- 
ravans from the East were 
a trequent occurrence in 
this ancient Gateway City 
to the north of Jerusalem. 
Yet this was no ordi- 
nary caravan. For one 
thing, it had been lighted 
night after night 
the desert by a 
glow in the sky. 
ful Star had 
merchants 


across 
strange 
\ beauti- 
made the 
rich and 
swarthy 
marvel as 


drivers 
plodded 
marveled 
without For 


camel 
they 

they 

fear. 


on. But 
among 





important visitors must 
have made a stir as they 
passed through the hum- 
ble village. Yet Matthew 
quietly adds, “and when 
they had opened their 
treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” 

The would have 
been deep below 
ground in far-off Ophir 
or even in India. The 
precious gums of frankin- 
myrrh would 
largely gath- 
ered in India, southern 
Arabia—perhaps from 
the fabulous land of the 
Queen of Sheba. 

In those distant regions 
grows the _ frankincense 
tree, represented by vari- 
ous species of boswellia, 
similar to the terebinth or 
turpentine tree. At certain 
seasons, men would slit 
the bark, and a_ sweet- 


gold 
mined 


cense and 


have been 








those who had joined the 
caravan for satety 
the lighted desert were Three Strangers. 
[hese were priests of Zoroaster, and 
Magi from the 
Persians, they 


across 


they knew the stars. 
land of the Medes and 
had come from far away because of the 
prophesy about this Star that was send 
ing its light across the night skies. Word 
had been passed along the length of 
a portent long expected. 
Tradition Magi identities 
and names. Two were royal Kings of 
Chaldea. One was from Ethiopia. Gas- 
Melchior and Balthasar, in their 
robes of priesthood and _ their 
cloaks of hair, made 
that down to a 
crowded thor- 


the caravan 
gives the 


par, 
vellow 
warm 
this caravan 
stop in the 
oughfare a special one. 
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camel's 
slowed 
Damascus 


In the noisy bazaars of this great trad- 
ing city, they could find treasure suited 
Child they wished to honor. 
From all Arabia, from Ophir and the 
mines of Solomon, from far-off India 
and the Indies Islands it came into 
Damascus. We are told that the Wise 
Men chose three precious gifts: Gold 
for kingship, frankincense for holy 
priesthood and myrrh to foreshadow a 
suffering that would be endured. 

Soon they were again on their way. 
Before long they were entering the 
great golden Damascus Gate in the 
walls of Jerusalem, city of kings. But 
King Herod, we are told, sent them on 
to Bethlehem. Matthew records this for 
that at this season of 


to this 


us in words 


smelling, milky substance 
would exude. This pre- 
cious gum, imported in great quanti- 
ties by the Jews, was used from earliest 
times in Temple worship. It always was 
and still is the most important incense 
resin. Today the finest gum comes from 
India and the East Indies, and it prob- 
ably came from there across Arabia in 
the vear 2 B.C. 

There are three species of boswellia 
used in this manner. These are Boswel- 
lia carteri, B. papyrifera and B. thuri- 
fera. They grow all through southern 
Abyssinia, Somaliland, India 
and the East Indies. They are large, 
handsome _ trees, with star-shaped, 
white or rose-tipped flowers in clusters 
and leaves similar to mountain ash. 
(Turn to page 628) 
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n the Style of Della Robbia 


FLOWER ARRANGERS TODAY TURN BACK the PAGES of HISTORY for 
INSPIRATION as THEY INTERPRET the WORKS of the OLD MASTERS 


Planned for versatility because of its adaptability to any similar rectangular space, this decorative composition 
can be used for a buffet table, the top of a sideboard or a mantle piece. All the typical colors of a Della Robbia 
terra cotta are combined. The intensely blue felt cloth and the light green wall repeat the dominant background 
colors of many of these Italian Renaissance plaques. The pure white of candles and urns were introduced to recall 
the fact that these wall decorations were glazed ceramic wares and for that reason the fruits and foliage were sprayed 
with lacquer to give them lustre. A study of the originals reveals that, in re-creating these wreaths and garlands, 
scale is of the utmost importance. Small, fussy motifs are seldom included. Long-needle pine and pine cones, 
grapes and grape leaves, large, flat, eliptical leaves and fruits suggesting the kumquats, lemons, gourds and apples 
known to the Italians of the time are typical. When making substitutions in our own decorations, a consideration 


of both color and size should determine our choice. 





Christmas Means a Number of Things 


An Interview with Julia S. Berrall of Montclair, New Jersey 


HRISTMAS MEANS a number of 

things,” Julia Berrall said when 

I asked her to tell me a bit 

about her Christmas philosophy and to 

offer a few ideas for those who will 

be decorating their homes soon for 
Christmas. 

I knew that few would be better 
able to do this than Mrs. Berrall, who 
has for years been consistently inter- 
ested in the world of art and its par- 
ticular application to plants and floral 
decoration. Once a professional mu- 
seum worker, she has now achieved no- 
table reputation as lecturer, author, ex- 
hibitor and judge in the realm of flow- 
er shows and flower arrangement. Most 
of all, she calls herself an enthusiastic 
dirt gardener and has a lovely home and 
garden which she and her architect hius- 
band maintain themselves. 


Has Many Meanings 

“Christmas is one season,” she 
mused, “when we take an overall look 
into the past. It means a number of 
things, because it is actually a combi- 
nation of the celebrations of different 
nationalities, even different civilizations. 
Our traditions stem from distant early 
Christian festivities and reach back even 
further, to certain ideas and symbols 
adopted from pagan days.” 

She pointed up this philosophy by 
saying that there are three areas, es- 
pecially, upon which we draw for our 
Christmas decorating ideas. The nativ- 
ity theme contributes madonnas, angels, 
stars and candles. The children’s be- 
loved Santa Claus, with the stockings 
he fills and the Christmas tree he 
brings, have a different derivation. Old- 
est of all are the traditions from the 
half-forgotten Druids which lead us, 
like them, to use holly, mistletoe and 
cut greens to make our winter holidays 
bright. 

“This is our most ancient festival,” 
Mrs. Berrall went on, “so I enjoy play- 
ing up the traditional. For that reason 

and also, I suppose, because I am a 
gardener— I prefer the appearance and 
the outdoor fragrance of cut greens to 
the painted pink and blue decorations 
which are having a current fad.” 

In her Christmas decorating, this de- 
signer likes to introduce one or two 
new features each year, but the favor- 
ites among these become traditional, 
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Dorotny Wavucn, New York City 


are stored in boxes through 11 months 
of the year and emerge again for the 
next holiday season. For instance, about 
mid-December each year out come the 
Christmas plates in the Berrall home, 
and everyone knows the holidays are 
beginning. Wreathed around their rims 
with holly and. mistletoe, the center of 
each bearing a Currier & Ives winter 
scene, these are used until Twelfth 
Night. 

Another feature which is brought 
out annually to lend its share to the 
Christmas spirit is a snow scene, once 
made for the small boys in the family. 
A landscape was created on a board 
on which are fastened glistening quartz 
rocks, bare trees made of finely 
branched Japanese maple twigs and 
conifers represented by sprigs of ever- 
green. Plaster of Paris helped shape 
the contours, and the entire scene was 
sprayed with melted paraffin wax, using 
a flit gun. (This makes a finer snow 
than that from spray bombs of com- 
mercial snow. ) 

A five-inch wooden sleigh, packed 
with tiny presents and a miniature 
Christmas tree, is driven by a furry- 
whiskered Santa Claus and is pulled 
by eight metal reindeer that came from 
\ustria. The success of the entire deco- 
ration rests in the fact that each part 
is perfectly scaled to each other, so 
there is no sense of awkwardness. Placed 
in a bay window, it adds a new en- 
joyment to the Yuletide celebration 
each season. 


Something New Each Year 

“Each Christmas season I choose a 
special area for fresh treatment,” Mrs. 
Berrall explained. “I may do a new 
mantel decoration, a new dining-room 
table center-piece or I may just add 
a few special tree ornaments to our 
collection. The family looks forward to 
the reappearance of old favorites with 
at least as much enthusiasm as the new 
designs.” 

There are three typical Christmas 
decorations for homes which Mrs. Ber- 
rall especially dwelt upon: doorway 
treatments, wreaths and the dining- 
room table center-pieces. Her sugges- 
tions for each are applicable almost 
anywhere. 

For a doorway, especially if it is 


seen from a little distance, she feels 


that a definite design, even a striking 
one, is more appropriate than too sub- 
tle a treatment. A gay ribbon or a 
splash of color in the ornaments will 
make the feature enjoyable for passers- 
by. The Berrall home has two doors 
which call for decoration, one seen from 
the road, the other at the end of the 
house where friends enter. 

On the friendly, less formal end 
doorway, a blue spruce wreath is usu- 
ally hung, ornamented with gilded 
cones and fruits, which echo the color 
of the brass hardware. Sometimes blue 
juniper berries and sprigs of the yellow- 
green berries of desert cedar are added. 
“However, you can use gilt with assur- 
ance only in a sheitered place,” Mrs. 
Berrall warns. “It quickly loses its beau- 
ty if it becomes damp.” 


Decorate a Wreath 

As for wreaths, she feels that it is 
fun either to make your own or to 
add enriching ornamentations to one 
you buy. To a plain wreath from the 
market she attaches cones or fruits and 
better quality ribbon of one of the new 
kinds which stand up under weather. 
If she is making her own wreath she 
uses a wire ring bought at the florist’s. 
It is stronger than a coat hanger bent 
to shape, so will take heavier bands of 
greens. She starts by attaching to it, 
with soft string, an inch-thick layer of 
forsythia branches, though she points 
out that flexible withes of willow or 
privet are equally good. She then makes 
up small bundles of greens and lashes 
these to her framework with spool] wire. 

Varnishing or lacquering pine cones 
gives a finishing touch to any wreath. 
Whitened decorations add interest if 
the background for the wreath is some- 
thing other than white, such as black, 
dark green or even red. A contrasting 
ribbon will add drama. 

For indoor wreaths, Julia Berrall 
likes mixtures of greens—needled kinds 
with laurel or other broad-leaved varie- 
ties. These she brushes very lightly with 
gold and adds solidly gilded ornaments. 
“When a room is rose and blue with a 
handsome Persian rug, a wreath can 
be of blue spruce decorated with rose 
and pink straw flowers, pink California 
pepper-berries and even artificial pur- 
ple grapes,” she suggests. 

Turn to page 608 
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cA ‘Potpourri of New Garden “Books 


Dorotny S. Manxs, Librarian, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


HE INGREDIENTS of the 1957 literary 

| potpourri are varied and sometimes 
piquant. At Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, the most important of them 


have to do with holiday decoration. 


“Decorating With Pods and Cones” by 
Eleanor Van Rensselaer (Van Nostrand 
$4.95) is full of ideas for making swags 
and wreaths, table trees and other favors. 
The directions for collecting the material 
and for construction are clear, and the 
illustrations are admirable. 

Emma Cyphers’ “Foliage Arrange- 
ments” (Hearthside $3.50) includes chap- 
ters on Christmas decorations and on 
preserving foliage for winter use. Zelda 
Schulke’s “A Treasury of Christmas Deco- 
rations” (Hearthside $3.95) contains pic- 
tures and directions for simple, effective 
creations from formal to humorous. 

“Easy Ways to Good Flower Arrange- 
ment” by Mary Kittel (Studio-Crowell 
$4.50) teaches through pictures. One origi- 
nal feature is the re-use of the same back- 
ground material for several kinds of ar- 
rangements. Although there are many 
books on Japanese styles, the earlier Chi- 
nese now appears in book form for the 
first time in Hui-lin Li's “Chinese Flower 
Arrangement” (Hedera House $4.00). 

A book by J. Gregory Conway is al- 
ways an event. His “Encyclopedia of 
Flower Arrangement” (Knopf $6.00), 
from basic principles of design to practical 
ideas for parties and holidays, is generously 
illustrated. 


St. Fiacre from book plate in “Saints 
and Their Flowers” by Gladys Taylor 
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Jean Amer and Alma Gray’s “How to 
Make Containers and Accessories for 
Flower Arrangements” (Hearthside $3.50) 
opens a new application of home handi- 
craft in using inexpensive materials for 
vases and accessories. Emily Stuebing’s 
“Arranging African-violets for Home Dec- 
oration” (Hearthside $2.95) is a new ap- 
proach to the handling of these dainty 
flowers. 

“Flower Show Themes and Arrange- 
ment Classes for Developing Them” by 
Dorothy Biddle (Hearthside $1.95) con- 
tains a wealth of practical ideas for flower 
show committees. Myra Brooks in “The 
Magic World of Flower Arranging” (Bar- 
rows $10.00) discusses the special prob- 
lems of flower show work. The photo- 
graphs by Mary Alice and John Roche 
deserve a special word of praise. “The 
Studio Book of Flowers and Flower Ar- 
rangement” ($10.00), like all Studio- 
Crowell publications, is also a handsome 
production. There are ideas for special 
occasions, a chapter on vases, and a brief 
history of flower arrangement. 

In the 1957 list we find four new books 
on the small greenhouse, all covering 
basic operations. Henry and Rebecca 
Northen’s “Complete Book of Greenhouse 
Gardening” (Ronald Press $6.50) has a 
good chapter on building and equipping 
a greenhouse. “Greenhouse Gardening 
Around the Year” by Marion Dulles 
(Macmillan $3.75) follows the calendar 
with a month-by-month treatment of 
operations. 

Mary Noble and J. L. Merkel’s “Gar- 
dening in a Small Greenhouse” (Van 
Nostrand $3.95) describes the use of lath 
houses and the growing of tropical plants, 
while “Beneath the Greenhouse Roof” by 
Charles Potter (Criterion $5.95) tells how 
to build and use auxiliary structures, such 
as coldframes, hot beds and lath houses. 

The growing interest in gesneriads has 
resulted in “African Violets, Gloxinias 
and Their Relatives” by Harold Moore, 
Jr. (Macmillan, about $10.00). Most of 
these are easy to grow and will be popu- 
lar additions to both home or green- 
house. Of special interest to hobbyists is 
“Gardening Indoors Under Lights” by 
Frederick Kranz ( Viking $4.95). 

The year 1957 will be remembered for 
several important books on gardening 
practices. John Mahlstede and Ernest Ha- 
ber’s “Plant Propagation” (Wiley $7.50), 
after a thorough survey of methods, has 
especially detailed sections on new ways 
of producing hybrids, seed production 
and mist propagation. James Wells’ “Plant 
Propagation Practices” (Macmillan $7.50) 
discusses starting a nursery business and 
outlines propagating procedures for se- 
lected plants. “Plant Propagation in Pic- 
tures” by Montague-Free (Wiley $7.50) 


Planting of cacti and succulents from 
“Landscaping Your South Florida Home” 


contains all the new methods and mate- 
rials with brief annotations. 

The latest developments in weed con- 
trol are in Dr. R. Milton Carleton’s “New 
Ways to Kill Weeds in Your Lawn and Gar- 
den” (Fawcett 75¢ paper, $2.00 bound). 
Will Peigelbeck’s “Complete Book of Gar- 
dening and Lawn Care” (Random House 
$2.95), especially recommended for begin- 
ners, has many well-chosen illustrations of 
the how-to-do type. 

“Tree Care” by John Haller (Macmillan 
$5.95) gives complete information on the 
care of ornamental and shade trees and in 
“Window-box Gardening” (Macmillan 
$3.95), Henry Teuscher tells how to con- 
struct boxes, how to grow plants success- 
fully in them and use them to best effect. 
No less than 300 suitable plants are in- 
cluded, with many helpful lists. 

Geography comes into the picture, with 
books of regional application. “Flower 
Growing in the North” by George Luxton 
(University of Minnesota Press $3.95) isa 
month-by-month guide for the cold areas. 
Samuel Ogden’s “The New England Vege- 
table Garden” (Countryman Press, Wood- 
stock, Vermont $4.95) gives a bonus of 
pleasant, readable style and a delightful 
series of illustrations of Vermont coun- 
tryside. 

Moving west, “Year "Round Gardening 
in the West” by John Hanley takes us to 
the prairie states (Johnson Press, Lincoln, 
Neb., $5.50) and “Native Plants for Cali- 
fornia Gardens” by Lee Lenz (Rancho 
Santa Ana Botanic Garden) is based on 
many years of testing such plants. Since 
many of the choser: plants can be grown 
elsewhere, the book should interest any- 
one who wants “something different.” 

Turn to page 616 
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She Story of Our Covers 


UR FRONT AND BACK COVERS in this 
() issue contain a number of Christ- 

mas decorations which our readers 
can make themselves to enjoy in their 
homes at this happiest of seasons. Some 
of these are simple to make, others re- 
quire more time and effort, but there is 
variety from which to choose to suit the 
needs of every individual. 

To help make Christmas gay, few 
flowers are more colorful than carnations. 
Bright red varieties are particularly fitting 
for this happy holiday, although white, 
red and white, deep rose or pink and 
other similar colors or combinations are 
suitable. Used as. fresh cut flowers, they 
are highly decorative and last for several 
days if given proper care. In fact, car- 
nations are one of the most long lasting 
of cut flowers and for that reason are 
satisfying wherever and however used. 

The decorations on these pages, which 
represent designs by several artists, feature 
the use of carnations for the Christmas 
holiday season. Not only can these pop- 
ular flowers be used in the several ways 
illustrated, but also can be handled in 
numerous other ways, according to your 
needs and taste. 

The following directions describe how 
to make each of these decorative pieces— 
those that feature carnations and those 
that are made with cones, pods, berries, 
fruits and other kinds of plant material. 


1. Fruit and Cone Wreath—This Della 
Robbia wreath is made on a _ florist’s 
round double-wire frame. First design an 
individual unit and then repeat it three, 
five or seven times, always in odd num- 
bers, for best results. To make, wire the 
material to the frame, completing one 
section at a time. Place the large group- 
ings in position first and then fill in 
with the smaller material. 

If planning to place this wreath out- 
doors, use artificial fruit, and except for 
bunches of grapes, small fruit are the 
most effective. Some prefer to bind the 
frame with strips of green or brown 
cotton and, instead of using wire, sew 
the material into place. A large wreath 
may be used on a door or wall, while 
a small one will make an ideal table 
centerpiece. 


2. Candle with Holly and Carnations— 
4 large white rope candle forms the 
central motif of this all-purpose line-mass 
arrangement, composed of _ red-berried 
variegated holly and red carnations, re- 
flected in a mirror base. To hold the 
candle in position, secure it with modeling 
clay and for the plant material use a 
pin holder in a low container. Insert the 
holly in a sweeping curve and add the 
carnations, keeping this grouping close to 
the base of candle. To conceal the con- 
tainer, use short pieces of holly. When 
completed, be certain that the tip of the 
holly branch is at a safe distance from 
the flame of the candle. 
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The composition can be made to be 
seen from all sides by making a smaller 
arrangement, along the same lines of the 
larger one, for the back. Allow enough 
mirror to show for the interesting re- 
flections and when completed rest on a 
table, a television set or other suitable 
place. 


3. Christmas Tree with Carnations— 
Any sized Christmas tree may be used 
for this, but select one, such as balsam 
fir, which has good keeping quality. From 
a florist obtain small vials that come 
with rubber caps with holes for inserting 
the stems of the flowers. These, often 
called “orchid vials’, come in several 
sizes. After cutting the carnation stems 
to about three or four inches, fill vials 
with water and insert the stems through 
the holes in the rubber caps. 

Hang the carnations to the tree with 
thin hair wire. Use whatever amount is 
necessary for the size of the tree and 
add other ornaments, but not too many 
or too gaudy so as to detract from the 
carnations. A tree decorated in_ this 
manner will make a conversation piece 
at a party, be it a large one or a small 
one on a table. Since the carnations are 
in water they will last several days. 


4. Carnation Tree—This is made on a 
three-sided “wire cradle” frame. The de- 
sign may vary, and silvered or gilded 
leaves may be used in place of the greens. 
Use a tin fruit can to hold the top 
center blooms and paint it green, silver 
or gold in case it shows. Fit the frame 
into another dish, and if you want more 
height, it is easy to build up the arrange- 
ment. 

In the bottom dish, use Oasis, as well 
as in the small trays, which are only 
an inch high. Be certain, however, that 
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flower stems are kept in the well watered 
Oasis. Form the outline of the tree by 
first inserting the greens and then place 
the buds at the top and at the edges 
to emphasize the outline. Near the _ bot- 
tom, use the larger and more fully open 
flowers. Variegated red and white car- 
nations add interest to an arrangement 


of this kind. 


5. Kissing Ball—Depending on the size 
of kissing ball you want, cut a piece 
of wire into four equal lengths, allowing 
enough wire at each end to turn back 
to use as a hook. Next hook the two 
ends together and shape each wire into 
a circle. Before fastening, cover each of 
the four wires with box, yew or another 
kind of evergreen. For best effects, use 
short pieces of equal length. With a 
spool of florist’s fine green wire, fasten 
the pieces of green by turning the wire 
in one direction. 

When the four circles are neatly 
covered, place three vertically at right 
angles. Then place the fourth circle hori- 
zontally around the middle of the ball 
and secure the circles to one another, 
where they meet, with thin wire. Next 
choose four red Lady apples or four 
bright red crab-apples and hang them 
inside the ball with red ribbon of varying 
lengths. The apples may be given a coat- 
ing with a colorless shellac. Lastly, tie 
a piece of mistletoe to the base of the 
kissing ball and hang it in a hallway or 
above an open frequented doorway. 


6. Wall Pocket Arrangement—This sim- 
ple arrangement which consists of French 
ivy and red carnations was made in a 
wall pocket container, which is hung 
flush with the wall. It is a festive piece 
that can be used on a wall, panel or 
on the inside of a door, and instead of 
the French ivy, English ivy in its various 
forms, philodendron or other kinds of 
trailing green plants can be used. 

To make, fill the container with crushed 
wire and insert the pieces of ivy, working 
the shorter pieces toward the center. Next 


Turn to page 613 
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Formal wreath with gilded magnolia 


leaves and a lotus pod for accent 


with magnolia leaves, 


Wreath decorated 
candlestick 


cones, various fruits and 


Informal arrangement for buffet, side table or mantel made 
of spruce, magnolia leaves and various seed pods and cones 


Make Garlands and Wreaths 
Swags and (hristnmas Trees 


Arrangements on these two pages are the work of the follow- 


ing individuals and organizations: Mrs. Chester Cook, Mrs. 


Helen Wilson, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, New Eng- 


land Farm and Garden Association, Community Garden Club 


of Hamilton and Wenham and Arrangers of Marblehead. 


The photographs are by Paul E. Genereux and Jules Schick. 


Swag for door composed of spruce 
branches and a cluster of cones 


Graceful evergreen 


Wedgewood wreath, sprayed with a 
glossy white paint, has many uses 


garland decorated with baubles, cones 


and lotus pods can be suspended over a mantel or portrait 
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Mantel has been given Christmas touch with sprigs of princess pine and gilded 
holly leaves and garland containing wood roses, cones and other dried plants 


Christmas tree for door has 
Dried arrangement of curly dock, ribbon and colorful baubles 
magnolia leaves and _ artichokes 





Right, stylized Christmas tree for 
wall fits well in the modern decor 


Below, Christmas tree for children 
is gay with dolls from many lands 


Right, star of pine and other 
ornaments is novel suggestion 


Garland for the traditional interior, composed of pine 
and cones, can be adapted in many ways to fit setting 
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ime to Tuck Your Garden to ‘Bed 


NE WAY TO HAVE a successful 
garden is to make certain it 

goes into the winter properly 
cleaned and prepared. Although many 
gardeners feel that last-minute planting 
and thorough cleaning are sufficient, 
more than that is needed to protect 
plants sufficiently to make them survive. 
The winter protection 
is to against the in- 
sun, wind, 


purpose of 
guard plants 
effects of 


jurious cold, 


snow, ice and alternate freezing and 
With many plants, cold is 


thawing. 
no problem. Although hardy rhodo- 
dendrons, for example, are not bothered 
by the cold, they suffer from the 
strong sun and wind, which suck the 
moisture from the leaves, resulting in 
a condition known as_ windburning. 
Covering them, therefore, with slats, 
burlap, boards or cut evergreen 
branches or trees serves to keep the 
sun and wind off their leaves. 

Then consider the Dutch _ bulbs, 
which are hardy and can withstand 
actual cold and freezing. What hap- 
pens during the winter is that the 
ground freezes and thaws alternately. 
When this happens, heaving occurs, 
with the result that roots of the bulbs 
ere broken, while the bulbs them- 
selves may even be pushed upward. 
A winter cover, applied after the 
ground has frozen hard, serves to keep 
the cold in the ground and to prevent 
constant freezing and thawing. 

Late November and December, de- 
pending on the section of the coun- 


try, are the months to begin to put 
the garden to bed. Where snow comes 
early, have necessary material ready 
and apply before the big storm ham- 
pers your operations. The time to apply 
mulches is after the ground has 
frozen, and in that way its tempera- 
ture will be maintained uniformly. 

Injury from sun and wind occurs 
on broad-leaved evergreens mostly from 
January through March, when the sun 
is stronger and there is snow to re- 
flect the rays of the bright sun. To 
protect these plants from this injury, 
burlap, evergreen branches or other 
materials can be used. 

In addition to making provisions to 
cover the tops of plants, covering the 
surface of the soil around them, in 
order to keep the roots moist and 
prevent heaving, which tears roots 
apart, is another important need. Trees 
and shrubs of all kinds will benefit 
from an application, four to six or 
more inches high, of straw, marsh hay, 
buckwheat hulls, pine needles, saw- 
dust, wood chips, evergreen branches 
or other material. Leaves also make a 
good mulch around many plants, and 
those from oaks are particularly ap- 
by rhododendrons, azaleas, 


preciated 
laurels and other acid lov- 


mountain 
ing plants. 

When protecting the tops of trees 
and shrubs, there is always the foun- 
dation planting with which to start. 
If snow tends to drop from the roof, 
place slatted frames over evergreens 


and other shrubs to break its fall. 
Where there are rhododendrons, pieris, 
mahonia, mountain laurel, leucothoe 
and other broad-leaved kinds and the 
sun shines brightly through the leaf- 
less trees, place burlap over the 
frames. If there is no dropping of 
snow, simple frames can be used in 
place of slatted ones. 

Whether needle or _ broad-leaved 
evergreens are in the foundation plant- 
ing or not, tying their branches with 
strong, soft twine in order to prevent 
the snow from breaking them is a 
preventive measure. This applies to 
and particularly the upright 
kinds, such as Hick’s and Hatfield, 
which spread and break when the 
snow collects on them. Arborvitae and 
other pyramidal kinds tend to snap 
with the weight of the snow, so when 
necessary tie them to a tall, strong 
stake or to the house, a tree or other 
support. 

To protect the tops of rhododen- 
drons, hollies, yews and other ever- 
greens from sunscald, windburn, salt 
spray and other forms of injury, li- 
quid plastic wax may be applied in 
the late fall or early winter, when the 
temperature is above freezing, in the 
form of a spray. This wax is a milky 
white liquid which dries to form a 
thin, colorless transparent film that 
prevents leaves from giving off ex- 
cessive moisture. It can be applied 
with a sprayer used for insecticides, 
which should be washed after using. 

Those who grow boxwood and prize 
it will have to give it special attention 
where snowfall is not light. First, 
make certain it has enough moisture 
in the soil to go into the winter. 
Second, apply a mulch of about six 
inches of peatmoss, salt hay, straw or 
other material. Third, build a frame 
around it and cover with burlap. Box- 
wood is not the hardiest of broad- 
leaved evergreens and in the colder 
sections of the country where it grows 
it suffers much from sunscald and 
windburn. The burlap is needed to 
give it this shelter, even on the top, 
where of course, supports will be 
needed to prevent the burlap from 
breaking from the weight of the snow. 

Hybrid tea invariably need 
protection. When the ground is about 
to freeze, generally in December, hill 
them with eight inches of soil to pre- 
vent heaving. Soil for this should be 
obtained from another part of the gar- 
den and not from around the roses, 

Turn to page 618 
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ECEMBER brings the outdoor 

gardening season to a close, 

and once tools and equipment 
have been brought inside and the gar- 
den has been put to bed, gardening 
becomes confined indoors—to our 
plant windows and greenhouses where 
there is gaiety and color. 


Start Christmas Decorations 


When opportunity presents itself, 
start to work on Christmas decorations 
that keep. Wreaths, Christmas trees, 
swags and other pieces can be made 
with cones, seed pods, berries and other 
dried materials. In many cases where 
greens are to be used, it is possible to 
make decorations early in the month, 
using only the dried materials, and 
then insert the pieces of green a few 
days before Christmas. 


Care of Gift Plants 


To make poinsettia keep well, place 
it in a warm, sunny place, free from 
drafts, and water regularly to prevent 
from drying out. Most of the other 
popular Christmas gift plants, such as 
azalea, cyclamen and Christmas be- 
gonia, last longer if kept in a cool 
window where they receive sun for a 
few hours a day, preferably in the morn- 
ing or afternoon. Avoid over watering, 
a most common cause of failure. 


Chores For Indoors 

Indoors, there is always much to 
do. Remove faded blooms from Afri- 
can violets and wax begonias and 
vellow foliage from all kinds of plants. 
Give plants fresh air when weather 
allows, and continue to give them 
light feedings through this month, but 
let up in November and December to 
encourage rest. Start paper white nar- 
cissus, as well as Soleil d'Or and the 
Chinese sacred lily, in pebbles and 
water, while hyacinths will flower in 
hyacinth jars if they are first given 
a cool rooting period of several weeks 
until roots fill containers. 


Clean Tools and Equipment 
It is easy to overlook tools, yet at- 
tention given them will prolong their 
life considerably. Garden hoses should 
be drained, rolled and hung up for 
the winter. Clean rakes, shovels, spades 
and other tools and rub them lightly 
with crankcase oil or light grease to 
prevent their rusting. Commercial rust 
removers are available for tools that 
have rusted badly. Clean the lawn 
mower, too, and go over handles and 
wooden parts of all equipment with 
half-and-half linseed oil and _ turpen- 
tine. They will look like new when 

you go to use them in the spring. 


Sow Hardy Annuals 

If you are planning on annuals in 
your garden next season, seed of 
hardy kinds may be sown at this time. 
For early bloom among annuals, in 
June or early July, you can depend 
on larkspur, Shirley poppies, bachelor 
buttons, sweet alyssum, annual babys- 
breath and candytuft. 


Think Of Your Evergeens 

Before the snow flies, look over your 
evergreen plantings to see that they 
will not be damaged by snow. Ever- 
greens, like arborvitae, Hick’s or Hat- 
field yews and boxwood, should be tied 
with rope so their branches will not 
be broken by the snow. Even if not 
broken by the weight of snow, parti- 
cularly when wet, branches spread by 
the weight of snow often do not take 
on their original shape. 


Remove Snow Immediately 

Evergreens along the house or the 
garage will need special] attention. In 
addition to tying, a lath placed over 
them will break the fall of the snow, 
especially when it slides off the roof- 
tops. When evergreens are heavy with 
newly fallen snow, shake them lightly 
with a wooden rake or a broom before 
it freezes. 


Designate Your Driveway 

While on the subject of snow, it is 
a good idea to put in guide posts 
along driveways and walks while the 
ground is soft so when the snow falls 
they will indicate the edges of the 
passageways. Snow plows can do much 
damage to lawns and evergreens and 
other plants along the edge. Automo- 
biles will also be guided before light 
snow is removed from the driveway. 
Stakes should be driven about six 
inches from the edges so they will not 
be knocked over by your automobile. 





+ NET. 
Posts inserted along driveway will 
indicate edges when removing snow 
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Start Christmas decorations that 
will contain onl 
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cA Garland ~All In ‘Browns 


Giapys G. Barstow, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


ITH THE CHRISTMAS SEASON on its 
we manv of us will be making 
various kinds of decorations for our homes 
and for our friends. From where do we get 
many instances, they are 
but in others we receive 
piece of 


our ideas? In 
original with us, 
inspiration from a 
sculpture or even a wood carving. 

The garland pictured here is the result 
inspiration I received from the 
carving by Grinling Gibbons 
of Archduchess Isa- 
England. In 
flowers, 


painting, a 


of an 
magnificent 
around the portrait 
bella at Hampton Court in 
this artist carved 
seed pods, fruits, vegetables, as 
well as birds, fish and insects. 

This exquisite carving gave me the idea 
of doing the same, using the various kinds 
of dried plant materials. A similar result | 
achieved by following the 
basic form of Grinling Gibbons’ design 
and reducing the scale to bring it down to 


wood, master 


le aves, 


felt could be 


the size of the rooms in my house. 

lo modify and adapt the original de- 
sign, I eliminated the architectural fea 
tures and the two small wreaths. This left 
four clusters for each of the side panels. 
garland, to facilitate han- 
dling it, I planned it in three separate 
pieces: the horizontal section containing 
the heavy with the arms and the 


two sid pane Is. 


In making the 


wreath 


Once the drawing is completed, the next 
step is to place it on a piece of plywood 
and cut out a form by hand or with a 
band saw or jig saw. Then with a very 
small drill make several holes, at intervals 
of less than an inch, and usually in pairs. 
The holes are needed to secure the wired 
plant materials to the frames. When this 
is done, smooth the three sections of ply- 
wood with sandpaper, stain them with a 
walnut oil and allow to dry. 

Next, cut a piece of brown felt to fit the 
shape of the plywood form. This will be 
used later, when the entire garland is 
completed, as a backing to cover the 
wires, the stems or any Duco glue that 
might show. 

Once the three forms have dried, the 
actual making, the most enjoyable part, 
begins. Gather together all the material 
that you think you will need. It is better 
to have a great variety, as well as much 
more than will actually be used. 

In my garland, the top sections of the 
two end pieces were made of split trumpet 
vine pods. These were fastened in posi- 
tion with brown wire and then secured to 
the frame through the holes. The small 
wreaths at the top of the end pieces were 
made of green holly leaves, selected for 
their size and color. Each holly leaf was 
wired to the frame and later cemented 


The author's garland is composed entirely of dried plant materials 


with Duco glue to the back of the frame 
where it touched the wood. 

All the sections are planned in this 
manner, then they are wired and ce- 
mented into place. The two side panels 
are done at the same time so they will be 
as much alike as possible. Last to be made 
is the horizontal piece across the top, but 
it is executed in the same manner with 
green cucalyptus leaves and wood roses 
left on their own stems as much as possi- 
ble. The thin lines are made of split 
witch-hazel seed pods fitted closely to- 
gether and cemented directly to the nar- 
row strips of plywood. The pointed ends 
of gray-green palm extend below 
the frame to form the points. 

In making a garland of this type, some 
important points to keep in mind are: 
rhythm of texture and size of dried mate- 
rial, rhythm of color combinations and 
distribution of color from green to tan 
and rhythm of pattern so that there is a 
pleasing outline. When completed, glue 
the brown felt on the back and hang the 
middle section first. That will indicate 
where to hang the side panels in order to 
make a complete unit. 

\ garland of this type is meant to be 
hung over a portrait, a mirror or a similar 
prominent feature. In this case, the wreath 
in the center was substituted instead. 


leaves 





Christmas Means Many Things 


Continued from page 601 


With a dining-room table to decorate, 
it is important first of all to consider the 
china, glass, walls and hangings and, 
in fact, everything that will make up the 
setting. Keep these in key quality-wise, 
as well as color-wise. If you want to 
play up the traditional red and green, 
and you have figured draperies and 
pink walls, try using a table cloth of a 
red, which is darker or rosier than the 
striking Christmas red. Tinsel, Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, fresh greens, silver- 
ware and candles will assure the de- 
sired holiday effect for any color scheme. 

It is a great help if you build your 
center-piece on an easily movable foun- 
dation, such as a block of styrofoam 
or a tray, so you can lift it off and set 
it on the sideboard when occasion de- 
mands. If you use styrofoam with 
greens, the branches can be thrust di- 
rectly into the block at almost any 
angle where they will stay in place. 

Then, the finishing touches can be 
added by pinning small sprigs of green 
to the block with wire hairpins or 
wires bent to hairpin shape. The short 
or long, green, sharpened sticks, which 
the florists call picks, are useful for 
attaching decorations. Ornaments are 
wired to them and the picks are stuck 
into the foundation of the design. 

As we look at Julia Berrall’s decora- 
tions, or at pictures of them, we are 
immediately aware of the breadth of 
her imagination and can see that to her 
“Christmas means a number of things.” 
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1. CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK $3.50 
by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom—ldeas for 
every kind of decoration for this most festive of 
seasons. Many photos and sketches. 


2. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS $4.95 


by Cornelius Ackerson—Everything about chrysan- 
the mums, including nomenclature, bloom classifica- 
tion, growth patterns; details on location, drainage, 
temperature, soils, fertilizers, insects and planting, 
for the amateur or professional grower. 


3. THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S 
BOOK OF BULBS $5.95 


by T. H. Everett—A concise volume which includes 
all you need to know about bulbs—how to use, 
where to plant, how to cultivate and how to propa- 
gote. 360 illustrations with step-by-step how-to-do- 
it photos. 
4. GROUND COVER PLANTS 
$4.75 
by Donald Wyman—Describes 200 kinds of woody 
plants and herbaceous perennials which can be 
used to cover the soil. 20 lists which classify ground 
covers according to special uses. 


5. PIONEERS IN GARDENING 
$3.00 


by Miles Hadfield—Those who enjoy the history of 
gardening will find this volume a source of con- 
tinual pleasure. Many great gardeners of the world 
walk across the pages. 


6. ROSES FOR PLEASURE $5.95 
by Richard Thomson and Helen Van Pelt Wilson— 
This newest book on roses approaches the subject 
with enthusiasm, common sense and directness. 


Everyone who grows roses or who wants to grow 
them will welcome it. 











7. GARDENING: A NEW WORLD 
FOR CHILDREN $2.75 


by Sally Wright—An intriguing book for youngsters 
written by one who has a fascinating approach. 
Filled with ideas, it is ideal for teachers and parents 
bent on stimulating garden interest in young folks, 
8. DECORATING WITH PODS 

AND CONES $4.95 
by Eleanor Van Rensselaer—How to use cones ef- 
fectively in a variety of ways, with techniques for 
making all kinds of holiday decorations and pictures 
to help identify them, are included in this unusual 
book—Excellent pictures. 
9. THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 

$1.98 

by E. |. Farrington—Ideal for garden enthusiasts 
who travel and visit gardens. Hundreds of gardens 
and show places listed. Well illustrated. Price re- 
duced from $4.00. 
10. GARDENING IN A SMALL 

GREENHOUSE $4.95 
by Mary Noble and J. L. Merkel—How to enjoy 
year-round gardening with surprisingly little time 
and money. This modern guide tells everything you 
need to know about greenhouse gardening. 256 
pages. 
11. CHRISTMAS LIGHTING AND 

DECORATING $2.50 


by Theodore Saros—The latest on every phase of 
Christmas decorating indoors and out with 110 
illustrated suggestions. 
12. TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
GARDENS $12.50 
by Fitch and Rockwell—This big book contains 100 
natural color photographs and 150 black and 
white, with appropriate text describing many of the 
notable gardens of America. An outstanding gift 





Horticulture’s Book Dept. DC 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 
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13. TAYLOR’S GARDEN GUIDE 
$5.95 


by Norman Taylor—Six books within one set of 
boards covering the permanent garden, color, 
fragrance, continuous bloom, herbs and fruit grow- 
ing. Illustrated. 
14. EASY WAYS TO GOOD 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT $4.50 
by Mary B. Kittel—Superb photographs, excellent 
diagrams and a concise and thorough text make 
this book one of the most distinctive and notable 
treatises on flower arrangement in many years. 
15. WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS 

AND RHODODENDRONS $3.00 
by Clement G. Bowers—A compact little book on 
the choicest of woody plants for home gardens. 
Extensive list of varieties, 17 illustrations. 
16. ALL THE PLANTS OF 

THE BIBLE $4.95 
by Winifred Walker—An extraordinary book with 
114 Bible plants handsomely illustrated from paint- 
ings reproduced in black and white. Illuminating 
text covers uses of plants and verses in which each 
plant is mentioned. 


17. EXOTIC PLANTS OF THE 


WORLD $4.95 
by A. J. Huxley—A truly unique book of pictures, 
both color and black and white. It covers orchids, 
cacti, palms and a host of rare and unusual plants 
photographed in their native habitats. 

18. PLANT PROPAGATION 

IN PICTURES $4.95 
by Montague Free—Using more than 350 photo- 
graphs and a concise text, Mr. Free presents the 
fascinating subject of propagation in a most telling 
manner. Methods of grafting, layering, making cut- 
tings, dividing plants, seed sowing and all the known 
methods are presented. 
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Project for 


Your Library 


HAT happens to the books your 
WV Garden Club presents to your local 


mmittee makes a careful 


library? Your c 


selection, your librarian classifies and cata- 


are put on the library 


logs the books, they 


helves and then what? Does the com- 


they are intended 
town know of 


club is extending 


whose use 
Does your 
Pennsylvania (popula- 
tion 4 Garden Club and 
Public Library have t 


ollaborated to meet 
this prol 


followed by 


Sain rrat g result The Norrist 


Stant 


the 
nner which could be 


nunities with the 


(sarade iul as been a oO! 
regular donor t e public library of 
best in flower arrang 
books 
Hor 


this fine 


subscriptions to 
interest in 


} 


given renewed im- 


consisting ol 


library whicl 


petus th ar by a project 
ch were 
SO altri: nterest 


of the 


daily newspi 


The idea of dramatizing the gardening 
books by special displays originated in the 
library and the cooperation of the Garden 
Club was immediate. It was decided that 
three displays during the year would 
answer the purpose and would not be too 
much of a burden for club members — one 
in the early spring on gardening, one in 
mid-June (when flowers are plentiful) on 
and one in late fall on 
winter with dry 
Space was limited, only a small section of 
the entrance hall in the being 
available. Even the back wall of this was 
bulletin 


arrangements, 
arrangements material. 
library 


almost covered by an unsightly 
board. 

A picture of the first display in the local 
paper and a description of it broadcast over 
the local radio station attracted townspeople 
into the library who had never visited it 
before. Such publicity focused on garden- 
ing books the attention of large numbers 
of people who .could not otherwise be 


reathed by either the Public Library or 


the Garden Club 

Ihe second display received the same 
amount of publicity and, since the ar- 
rangement of flowers was changed every 
numbers of 


} 
n 


other day, for two weeks, 
people came that often in order to see ea 
of them! 

— PEARL FRANKENFIELD 
Norristown, Pa. 


What can I do to prevent my less hardy 
chrysanthemums from getting winterkilled? 
I mulch them with oak leaves, but they 
still die. 

Chrysanthemums, 
kinds, are more often 
much moisture around the roots and 
the injurious effects of alternating 
freezing and thawing than they are by 
actual cold. Because their roots are 
close to the surface, they are easily 
torn apart and exposed to the weather 
when heaving occurs. To prevent win 
terkilling, plants can be lifted after 
flowering and placed in a coldframe, 
where they are covered with straw, 
hay or another light, airy cover. They 
where they are, pro 
and given 

evergreen 


including hardy 
killed by too 


also be left 
drainage is 
straw, 


may 
viding 
a covering of 


good, 
hay, 
branches, pine needles or another ma 
terial after the ground freezes solidly. 
Another method is to cut the stalks 
to within an inch after flowering is 
past, lift the clumps without shaking 
the soil and lay them on well drained 
soil. Then cover the clumps with four 
inches of one of the mulch materials 
Leaves do not make 
a suitable because they flatten 
out and smothering. Maple 
leaves are particular offenders, as are 
other large leaves, though oak are gen- 
erally good because they tend to curl. 


mentioned above. 
mulch 
cause 
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Tue Curistmas li 0 Doroth Exotic PLANTS OF THE WoRLD. Bi and maintenance and the easiest way to 


Bi ! Dorotl ; Barron Huxley. Hanover House, N } operate a greenhouse are covered clearly 
Yor} ». $3.50 N.Y. 96 pp. $4.95 ind concisely. Pest control and propaga 
tion have not been overlooked The tvpes 


and kinds of plants to grow will delight 


vho enjoys making their ow This is a truly unique book of pictures 
corations will find this vol oth color and black and whit which 


: eners, because there are many sug 
irly helpful. It is brim full vas translated and adopt rom Marcel , { ' 

ee + an stions for unusual kinds that can_ be 

onceivable kind Belvianes “Beautes de la Flore Exotiqu 

7 njoyed under glass. 

are suggestions and printed in Italy. It covers orchids 

inden club mem cacti, palms and a host of rare and unusual 

ips on decorat plants, which have been photographed in 

imming a_ tree th lative abiti ‘ cl ’ . . 

ainars cir native habitats and presented in Gardening with Bulbs 


THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S Book 
Buss. By T H. Everett. Rand 
New York, N. Y. 244 


cts for entrances most dramatic manner. Those who enjoy 
sift wrappin photographing plants will enjoy it, as will 
those who love unusual plants. 


> > ‘ 
In Place of Lawns Reviewed in a previous issue of Hor 


a - Grounpb Cover PLants. By D nald  ticulture, this book, which gives the com 

Hobby That Satisfies Wyman. The Macmillan Co., N plete picture on growing bulbs, including 
DECORATING witH Pops AND Cones. B) N. Y. 176 pp. $4.75 hardy and tender kinds, is one of the 
D This practical book by Dr. Wyman most outstanding for the home gardene1 

horticulturist at the Arnold Arboretum Who grows bulbs indoors or out—and who 


of Harvard University, is the answer for doesn't? An outstanding gift book to bé 
Many books on Christmas decorations the home owner who has certain areas used for reference purposes the volum«e 
leal with greens, flowers and other types jp sun or shade—that he wants to covet is particularly eve appealing because it 


of traditional perishable materials. But with a low growing, spreading plant and Contains 238 colored photographs, in addi 


here is one that tells how to make Christ then forget. Particularly useful are ground ‘tion to 122 black and white illustrations. 
mas trees, stars, centerpieces, corsages cover plants where growing and main- Cultural information on all kinds of bulbs, 
swags and other decorations for the hom« taining a lawn is a difficult or costly prop including procedures on growing them in 
entirely with pods and cones. These can,  ggition. In alphabetical order, Dr. Wy the garden or in plant windows and green 
to a large extent, be gathered from thi man lists and describes and provides cul houses, is given. A series of illustrations 
wild, thus making this an inexpensiv: tural information for over 200 kinds of show the step by step processes for pot- 
hobby that anyone can pursue. Several common and unusual woody and herba ting, planting, lifting and propagating. 
black and white photographs not onl ceous ground covers, including deciduous 
provide several ideas, but stimulate thi and evergreen types. Several black and 
imagination to conjure up new and origi white photographs demonstrating plantings 
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as several closeups showing detailed char Roses For PLEasurRE. By Richard Thom- 
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DREN. By Sally Wright. The Macmillan $5.95. 
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of gardening from the viewpoint of chil- N strand Co., Princeton, N. J. 236 pp. eight color illustrations, 16 in black and 
dren. Realizing that gardening can_ be >4.95 white and nine drawings which greatly cn 
more than just a new project for chil It would be difficult to find two authors hance the text. It is obvious that both 
dren, she has presented her ideas in an better suited to treat this subject than authors, having had vears of experience, 
exciting and stimulating manner Mary Noble and J. L. Merkel. Mary No are in a position to present the subject 


Such chapter headings as “A Nose Gar ble is widely known, not only as an editor of growing roses in a forthright and direct 
len,” “Pocket Money Garden”, “For thi and writer, but as an able horticulturist, manner. 
Young Scientist” and Lilliputian Gar while Mr. Merkel is the third generation In 18 lively chapters, they have cov 
dens” tell more in a few words than of his family to raise tropical plants under ered every phase of rose culture for the 
wuld be written in a lengthy review. glass. He has collected widely throughout home gardener and have included chap 
Miss Wright knows the fascination of a Central and South America and has writ ters on hybridizing, propagating and tech 
strawberry barrel, the fun of making a_ ten enthusiastically about the plants h niques for exhibiting roses at flower 
terrarium, t details required for drying has found shows. There are extensive lists of recom 


flowers an¢ x ( yf raising This book discusses all phases of cultur mended varieties of the various kinds of 


mushroor n tl nent. under glass, from hot beds and coldframes roses 
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Story of our Covers | 
Continued from page 603 


put in the carnations, keeping the buds 
near the top and fully open ones toward 
the center or focal area. These can be 
replaced with fresh ones when they fade, 
and the ivy will root to remain attractive 


for a long period of time. 


7. Evergreen and Dried Arrangement— 
For this crescent piece, select sprays of 
fresh white pine. If they seem too heavy, 
trim the needles to give a 
effect. Fill the container with 
and moisten with water 
pine fresh. Combine with 
branches of leaves treated with glycerin 
te make them last, and add clusters of 
California pepper berries and clusters of 
cucalyptus pods to complete the design. 

If any of the material not have 
stems, wire it to florist’s picks so it can 
be secured in place. Before placing the 
branches of pine, bend them gently into 
vraceful curves. An arrangement like this 
is not only decorative and long lasting, 
but the materials in it can be saved and 
used The may be 
sprayed with silver or gold. 


thin and 
light, airy 
sand or Oasis 
to keep the 


doc Ss 


again. composition 


and Carnation S Arrangement 
decoration was made with 
and a dozen red 


8. Yew 
—This S curve 
branches of yew, holly 


carnations. A pin holder was used with 
a piece of crushed wire on top to provide 
additional support. The tallest pieces of 
yew were placed first, curved as shown 
in the illustration. Next the shorter pieces 
were put in place to form the outline, 
followed by the sprays of holly. The less 
open carnations with the longer stems 
were kept for both ends of the S, while 
the fully open blooms were focused in 
the center of the composition. 


9. Carnations in Swedish Crystal—The 
this design rests in the stems 
of varying lengths, including buds and 
foliage, that form the outline. Using a 
lovely Swedish crystal bowl, the flowers 
are held in place with a long, oval, bronze 
Japanese crab, fitted along the top back 
of the bowl. Instead of the crab, which 
does not show, other aids may be used 
to hold the carnations in place, which 
are grouped at the base to provide weight. 


beauty of 


Tree—This 
singly 


10. Pine Cone Christmas 
little tree, which may b« 
or in pairs, is easily made in any height 
or form. The body is constructed on a 
cone-shaped cardboard frame, set up on 
wood dowel support, which also forms 
the tree trunk. A wood stand completes 
the base. For a little small, 
uniform cones and for larger select those 


used 


tree, use 


that are bigger. Keep the smallest cones 
for the top, increasing sizes toward base. 

Once you have made the paper pattern, 
cut the cardboard form and staple or 
sew the overlapping edges together. Spread 
a little Plastico Rok (available at art and 
paint stores) on the frame with a spatula 
and press the cones firmly into this ad- 
hesive material. First trim the backs of 
the cones as flat as possible and fit them 
closely tegether on the frame. Cover any 
exposed areas with lichen, moss or berries. 
Interesting effects can be achieved with 
the various shades of brown and tan, 
and when completed, the whole may be 
sprayed with a clear glaze or colorless 
shellac to bring out the color and to 
protect from dust. 


11. Carnation-Candle Christmas Tree— 
This delightful tree, made on a “candle 
tree,” which comes in many sizes, is 
placed in a tray in which water is poured. 
Use cither needle or pin holders in the 
tray and Oasis in the small trays in the 
frame, because they are shallow. Place 
the carnations in the moist Oasis and 
form the outline of the tree with th« 
foliage and buds of the carnations. Fill 
in with the open flowers, using most of 
the variegated red and white toward th« 
top and the solid red near the bottom. 
Remember to use a perky red bud to 
form the tip of the tree. —Editors 


ALL THIS FOR only $500 


An Ideal Christmas Gift. . . 
It Gives Pleasure for 365 Days 


Additional Privileges 


¥ Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 
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> Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V Use of the Society's Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). V Plus Privileges listed below. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 


PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed 








The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


GLOBAL TOUR FOR 
ARMCHAIR GARDENERS 


1957-58 WINTER SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
All Lectures at Horticultural Hall 


Thursday, December 12, 2:30 p.m. 
Christmas Plants and Decorations. Allen 
W. Hixon, Worcester Horticultural So- 
ciety 

Thursday, January 9, 8:00 p.m. 
European Holiday. George 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, January 18, 2:30 p.m. 

The Pageant of the Trees. Olivia L. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

Thursday, February 6, 8:00 p.m. 

Orchids Around the World. Gordon W. 
Dillon, American Orchid Society. 

Tuesday, February 18, 8:00 p.m. 
Longwood Gardens, Horticultural Won- 
derland. Dr. Walter H. Hodge, Long- 


wood Gardens. 


Taloumis, 


Ure, 


Free to Members 
(Membership Certificate Require d) 


Non-members 75¢ each lecture 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Poinsettia Society Meeting 

December 13 is the date of the 4th 
annual meeting of the American Poinset- 
tia Society to be held at the First Presby- 
terian Church in Mission, Tex. In addition 
to an exhibition and discussion of poinset- 
tia varieties by a panel of members and 
nurserymen, the group will attend the 
17th Annual All-Poinsettia Show staged 
by the Mission Garden Club. 

A Certificate of Award will be presented 
to the outstanding poinsettia in the Show, 
which is believed to be the only all- 
poinsettia exhibition in the country. The 
Award last year went to a double red 
poinsettia that received a score of 90. 

Those interested in information about 


the American Poinsettia Society may write 
to the executive secretary, Mrs. R. E. 
Gaunt, Box 94, Mission, Tex. 


Iris Society Headquarters 

The American Iris Society has an- 
nounced that Clifford W. Benson has been 
appointed full time Executive Secretary, 
with headquarters at the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden, 2237 Tower Grove Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. Geddes Douglas continues 
as editor of the Bulletin, and his address 
is 3902 Hillsboro Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 
New registrar and recorder of introduc- 
tions is Mrs. Walter Colquitt, 487 Albany, 
Shreveport, La. 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall, Detroit, Michigan 


Mas. Lioyvp L. Hucues, Executive Secretary 


° 
“WINTER GREEN” 
The Christmas Greens Exhibition 

of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society 
will be held at 
The Detroit Historical Museum 
5401 Woodward, at Kirby 


December 3 to 8, 1957 





Open to the public without charge 











MUSEUM HOURS 


Tuesday thru Friday, and Sunday — 
1:00 p.m. to 10:00 P.M. 


Saturday 
9:00 a.m. to 6:00 P.M. 


* 
Lilac Bibliography 
Book Wednesday, Jan. 22 
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Mr. Georce R. Crark, President 


Christmas Show 


In the rooms of the Society, De- 
cember 9th through 13th. Open- 
ing day 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Closing 
day 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Other days 
9 a.m. to 5 P.M. This year’s show 
will be under the direction of Anne 
Wertsner Wood, who will have the 
cooperation of the Random Garden 
Club Chairman, Mrs. George C. 
Kyle. 

The schedule calls for competi- 
tive classes which include decora- 
tions for mantels, tables, doorways 
and windows. There will also be 
classes for Christmas corsages and 
decorated packages. Exhibitors in 
this annual show have set a high 
standard of imagination and skill 
in using both natural and artificial 
materials. The public is invited. 
There is no admission charge. 


Book Review 


American Rose Annual 1957. 
Published by Hanover House, Gar- 
den City, New York. $4.50. 

Year in and year out, one of the 
most valuable books available to 
the interested rose grower is the 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Soctety 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Pace ALLINSON, Secretary 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN STYER, Treasurer 


Annual of the American Rose So- 
ciety. This year’s production is up 
to the usual standard, and contains 
material obtainable nowhere else in 
rose literature. 

Probably the greatest value of 
these publications lies in the fact 
that all facets of the rose growing 
hobby are represented. Subjects in 
this issue range from the technical 
aspects of classifications of species 
roses in eastern North America, by 
Walter Lewis (and a thumping 
good article, too), to the most fun- 
damental instruction in planting, 
pruning and general care. 

Among other articles which im- 
pressed the reviewer very much are 
notes upon hardiness of some new 
hybrids by the great German 
plantsman Wilhelm Kordes; Dr. 
Cynthia Wescott’s delightful “Are 
You Your Garden’s Biggest Pest?”; 
“What's In The Bag?” (fertilizer), 
by Hart] W. Lucks; and “Good Soil 
Drainage” by Col. E. H. Jenkins. 

This good volume takes a dis- 
tinguished place among all of the 
other American Annuals. Together, 
they comprise the best encyclopedia 
of rose knowledge in the world. 


mb. 5. 
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Allen W. Hixon 


Winter Lecture Series 
“Christmas Plants and Decorations” is 
the title of the second lecture in the 
Winter Series of Illustrated Lectures of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
to be given by Allen W. Hixon, President 
of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, on Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 12, at 2:30 p.m., at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. Mr. Hixon will discuss the 
many kinds of greens and other plants 
that can be used for Christmas decora- 
tions and will give information on how to 
care for poinsettia, cyclamen, azalea and 
other kinds of Christmas gift plants. 
George Taloumis, Associate Editor of 
“Horticulture” magazine will give an il- 
lustrated lecture of his recent trip to Eu- 
rope, “European Holiday” on Thursday 
evening, January 9, at 8 p.m. He will show 
slides of the nine countries he visited, 
including Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
Greece, Austria, Germany, Denmark and 
Ireland. 
Other programs in the series are as fol- 
lows: 
Sat., Jan. 18—“The Pageant of the 
Trees’ —Olivia L. Ure—Nashua, N. H. 
Thurs., Feb. 6—“Orchids Around the 
World”—Gordon W. Dillon—Amcerican 
Orchid Society. 
Tues., Feb. 18 
Horticultural Wonderland” —Dr. 
H. Hodge—Kennett Square, Penna. 
The lectures are free to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society who 
present their membership certificates. The 
fee for non-members is 75¢ for each lec- 


-“Longwood Gardens, 


Walter 


ture. 


Cruise to Scotland 


The National Trust for Scotland is 
sponsoring two cruises to Scotland and 
Northern Ireland for the spring of 1958. 

The Islands Cruise, which will afford an 
opportunity to sce some of the remote 
islands of Scotland, will start at Leith on 
April 26 and return to Ardrossan on May 
2, after visiting St. Kilda, Fair Isle, Pricst 
Island and the Summer Isles off the coast 
of Wester Ross and Ailsa Craig. 


December 1957 


The Gardens Cruise to outstanding gar- 
dens of Scotland and Northern Ireland 
will start on May 3 from Ardrossan and 
end at Aberdeen on May 10. Visited will 
be the garden of Brodick on Arran, Row- 
allane and Mount Stewart in Northern 
Ireland, the island gardens of Achamore 
on Gigha and Colonsay, Arduaine on Loch 
Melfort and the garden of Inverewe in 
Wester Ross. 

For information write: National Trust 
for Scotland, 5 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh 
2, Scotland. 


Course for Juniors 

The New England Wild Flower Pre- 
servation Society is offering a course in 
Nature Study for junior members, ages 
nine to 12, starting Saturday, November 
9, and continuing on nine successive 
Saturday mornings, November 16, 23, 30, 
December 7, 14, 21, 28, January 4 and 
11. The various phases of plant and 
animal partnerships will be covered in 
the course which will be held in the 
Society's headquarters at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, from 10 a.m. to 12 noon, 

Mrs. George Lidback, a member of the 
education staff of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, will be the instructor. 
For additional information and to enroll, 
write or call the Society's executive 
secretary, Mrs. Bigelow Green, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, KEnmore 6-7711. 


Horticultural Council Awards 

At the 12th annual congress of the 
American Horticultural Council held at 
Denver, Colo., October 23-25, the Coun- 
cil, through its Committee on Awards 
and Citations, headed by Dr. John C. 
Wister of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa., bestowed the following awards 
upon six outstanding horticulturists. 

“For a lifetime devoted to the care of 
trees through proper pruning, feeding, 
spraying and other means of treatment” 
during his long assogiation with the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Dr.’ Francis A. 
Bartlett of Stamford, Conn., was honored 
with a Citation. 

Arie F. den Boer of Des Moines, Ia., 
was awarded a Citation for his “outstand- 
ing work in assembling in Water Works 
Park, Des Moines, the greatest collection 
of crab apples in this country.” 

George W. Kelley of Denver, Colo., re- 
ceived a Citation for “placing “The Green 
Thumb’, the official magazine of the 
Colorado Horticulture and Forestry As- 
sociation, on a high and distinguished 
level among American horticultural pub- 
lications.” 

Similarly honored was Edwin A. Men- 
ninger of Stuart, Fla., “for devoting a 
great part of your life toward gathering 
knowledge about ornamental plants for 
the state of Florida.” 

It was not only for his many contribu- 
tions to horticulture, but also because he 
has “encouraged and promoted experi- 
ments in the use of radioactive isotopes, 
which have contributed substantially to 
our knowledge of non-root plant nutri- 


tion,” that Dr. Harold Bradford Tukey of 
Michigan State Univ. was given his Ci- 
tation. 

A special Gold Certificate of Recogni- 
tion was bestowed upon Miss Dorothy 
Nickerson of Washington, D. C., “in 
warm and grateful appreciation of your 
interest and skill in the development of 
the Nickerson’ Color Fan,” which was re- 
cently prepared and made available for 
horticulturists and gardeners by the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council. 


Films for Garden Clubs 


Flower and garden films, in full color, 
covering a wide varicty of subjects, are 
available on loan without cost to garden 
clubs and other organizations from Stan 
Hayes, Hayes Spray Gun Co., 98 North 
San Gabricl Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. All are 
16 mm. with narration and have back- 
grounds of music. 

Available is a 30-minute feature film, 
“Pacific Paradise”, showing private gar- 
dens, close-ups of orchids, plumeria Icis, 
time-lapse of hibiscus blooms and othcr 
flowers and plants of the Hawaiian Is- 


. lands. An 11-minute production, “Time- 


Lapse Flower Magic from Hawaii’, pre- 
sents tropical flowers as they open. 

Other films are: “Gardens Under the 
Southern Czoss",.25 minutes, showing the 
gardens of the Fiji Islands, Australia and 
New Zealand, and “Gardens of New Zea- 
land”, “Gardens of Alaska” and “Gardens 
of Holland”, each running 44% minutes. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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in horticulture 


AMONG THE PRIVILEGES 
OF MEMBERSHIP; 
> 
Free tickets to the Philadelphia Flower Show 
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Subscription to HORTICULTURE 
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Three Ideas for Christmas 


H' RE ARE THREE Christmas ideas, easy 
to make, which can be used to dec- 
orate your home or to give to friends or 
patients in hospitals or rest homes to en- 
joy during the holiday season. The angel, 
the carolers and the candle are all simple 
suggestions that can be developed by 
both adults and children. 

If you have a potted plant of ivy or 
philodendron, why not adorn it with an 
angel and then use it as a special feature 
on top of a bookcase or on a conspicuous 
spot on a window-sill? 

The angel, attached to the top of a 
strong wire, firmly inserted in the soil, is 
made of both tissue paper and facial tis- 
sue. A strip of facial tissue is wrapped 
around a hair wire to form the arms. This 
is then bound to the upright wire at 
shoulder level, extending it across at right 
angles and then bending it into shape to 
represent the arms. The head is formed 
by winding facial tissue over a padding of 
the same material. Torso and hips are 
made in the same fashion, with tissue 
paper clothing cemented to the padding. 

The bow! of the lute, which the angel 
holds, is a gilded, half walnut shell. The 
rest of the lute, the angel’s wings, the halo 
and the stars, made from brown wrapping 


paper, are also gilded. The stars “hang” 
from long hair wires thrust among the 
leaves into the soil. The halo, pinned to 
the back of the head, has a small wad of 
paper between the head and halo to hold 
the two a little apart. The wings, attached 
at the back, are glued to the shoulder 
area. A part of the dress serves to cover 
the spot where they are attached. 

To welcome guests as they enter your 
front entrance or as a decoration at one 
end of the supper table, what could be 
more intriguing to children or grown-ups 
than boy and girl cookies singing carols at 
the edge of the winter woods? 

The woods are represented by dried 
weeds and grasses, gathered from the 
field, and the icy ground is a block of 
paraffin sprinkled with artificial snow. The 
cookies, which harmonize in color with 
the browns and tans of the woods, stand 
in frilled tissue paper in their own depres- 
sion in the solid white plaque. Eyes and 
other details are cut from snippings of 
raisins and candied citrus peel. The mat is 
made from gold gift wrap, edged with 
pinking shears. 

The paraffin plaque is the result of 
ballasting two small pans or tins of suit- 
able size in a larger pan at the points 


Much of the fun of 
the Christmas sea- 
son comes from the 
decorations which 
we make ourselves. 
Here are two sug- 
gestions, easy to 
make, which can be 
placed in several 
spots through the 
house where their 
charm will impart 
pleasure to adults 
and_ children too. 
You can start now 
to make these two. 


BOU TRELLE-SEVECKE 


J. P. ROCHE 


This delightful home-made angel, fash- 
ioned from tissue, can be used in many 
ways as an appealing decorative feature. 


where the depressions are desired. Melted 
paraffin is poured into the larger outer 
pan, which is placed in hot water after the 
paraffin hardens until the plaque can be 
lifted out. Then pour hot water in the 
smaller pans until they can be easily re- 
moved. Two short pieces of string, placed 
in the fluid paraffin toward the ends of the 
pan, will help to lift out the plaque. Later 
the string can be cut off. The depression 
holding the grasses and weeds is filled 
with gravel to hold the stems firmly. 
Candles are one of the simplest, oldest 
and most charming symbols of Christmas. 
Here a white candle repeats the white in 
the edges of the variegated holly and the 
single chrysanthemums. The candle holder 
is molded from sugar in an_ individual 
salad mold, while the base is molded in a 
small pan. Sugar is sprinkled around it to 
represent snow. The addition of a whorl of 
pachysandra leaves and a curving branch 
of ivy suggests frost, snow, ice and the 
crisp cold of winter, with a promise, in 
the white starry flowers, of spring. 
—Dorotuy WauGcH 





Potpourri of Garden Books 


Continued from page 602 


Swinging back east, Mary Barrett's 
“Common Exotic Trees of South Florida” 

University of Florida Press $8.50) again 
combines the interests of the local gar- 
dener and the visitor. There are descrip- 
tions and illustrations of tropical and sub- 
tropical trees, naturalized from all over 
the world. 

“Tropical Plants and Their Cultivation” 
by L. Bruggeman (Studio Crowell $12.00) 
is by far the most comprehensive work of 
its kind. With descriptions, numerous illus- 
trations and directions for culture, it is 
equally useful outdoors in the south and 
greenhouse in the north. Brooks 
Wigginton’s “Trees and Shrubs for the 
Southern Coastal Plain” (University of 
Georgia Press $2.50) includes the whole 
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in the 


coastal region from North Carolina 
through Texas and is a comprchensive, 
well-planned book. 

“The Little Bulbs, A Tale of Two Gar- 
dens” by Elizabeth Lawrence (Criterion 
$4.00) is a delightfully written account of 
the author’s trials and successes with the 
miniature bulbs. In “Roses for Pleasure” 
(Van Nostrand $5.95) Richard Thomson 
and Helen Van Pelt Wilson have con- 
tributed a book from which both be- 
ginners and experienced gardeners can 
profit. Added to the simple basic direc- 
tions are chapters on hybridizing and 
exhibiting. 

H. Champneys and Carl Withner’s “En- 
cyclopedia of Roses and Rose Culture” 
(Prentice-Hall $7.50) is another thorough 
manual. Among its unique features are ex- 
haustive lists for special uses, ranging 
from roses suitable for a wall to those for 
growing in pots. 


Into Cornelius Ackerson’s “The Com- 
plete Book of Chrysanthemums” (Dou 
bleday $4.95) has gone all the hard-won 
knowledge gained in progress from be- 
ginner to expert. He has included cultur« 
out-of-doors and under glass, hybridizing, 
exhibiting and use in flower arrangement. 

There are also gardening books that one 
reads simply for pleasure. “Using Wayside 
Plants” by Nelson Coon (Nelson Coon, 
Watertown, Mass., $3.00) is full of useful 
and amusing things one can do with com- 
mon wild plants. “Reading the Land- 
scape” by May Watts (Macmillan $4.75) 
is an excellent companion volume, since 
each chapter describes a different kind of 
landscape—mountain, marsh or dune— 
and explains its origin. Consider these as 
delightful guides for a week-end or vaca- 
tion trip. Harold Rickett’s “Botany for 
Gardeners” (Macmillan $4.50) presents 
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still a third facet of nature, by showing 
the ways in which each garden routine 
makes use of and is based on some law of 
plant growth. 

Although children do not learn garden- 
ing from books, leaders of junior groups 
often need guides to plan their activities. 
Such a book is Sally Wright's “Gardening, 
a New World for Children” (Macmillan 
$2.75) for it describes many kinds of 
projects from the imaginative to the ex- 
perimental. It is intended for all ages. 

Personal reminiscence in “Plant Doctor- 
ing is Fun” (Van Nostrand $4.50) takes us 
into the confidence of the well-known 
“Plant Doctor,” Cynthia Westcott, as she 
established herself in her unique carcer. 
For the south-bound travelers, W. R. 
Philipson’s “The Immaculate — Forest” 
Philosophical Library $4.50) describes the 
experiences of a group of plant hunters 
in the Colombian jungles. 


Dried arrangement from “Studio Book 
of Flowers and Flower Arrangements” 


To give our potpourri a final fragrance, 
Gladys Taylor's “Saints and Their Flow- 
ers” (Morehouse-Graham $2.75) is a de- 
lightfully written collection of accounts, 
both legendary and _ historical, of the 
many associations of flowers with the 
saints of the Christian calendar. 





Yews From Seed 
Dear Editor—Thirty-five years ago, we 
planted, in south central Maine, some 
plants of Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) 
where the American yew (Taxus cana- 
densis) is very plentiful. We mulched 
them heavily with pine needles, and 
about 25 years later found 48 seedlings, 
about two inches high, which we trans- 
planted into a small nursery and mulched. 
Since then they were transplanted four 
or five times, and now they are splendid 
plants, three to five feet high and wide. 
\bout five years later, we found a dozen 
seedlings under a different plant and this 
summer 42 seedlings under still another 

specimen, 

—WiILLIAM ELLERY 
Boston, Mass. 
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SEU OUNNUUUNAONNAUAUOOULAAAOOOUUASEEAUUAAUUOULAA AAAS 
Now...come Christmas and cold weather... you can 


PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 
AGAINST WINTER DAMAGE 


easily ...at low cost... with garden-proved 


WILT-PRUF 


WHAT IS WILT-PRUF? now available to home owners in a handy, 


WILT-PRUF is a harmless, * 

s dicohias aaah Meanie easy-to-refill plastic squeeze bottle! 

which forms a colorless 

pow ~l when sprayed on USE WILT-PRUF to protect evergreens, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, roses, perennials, etc. against sun-scorch and winter burn 


plants, This coating re- 
tards the evaporation of . to prevent damage by drought and searing wind! 


moisture and helps plants USE WILT-PRUF to help newly transplanted trees and shrubs adjust 
withstand transplanting easily to new locations . . . especially those moved in late summer 
shock and other condi- ond avtumal 

tions which reduce their 
ability to take in water USE WILT-PRUF to improve the appearance of plants by preventing 
and survive, Nurserymen browning of evergreen foliage and by making all plants look 
have been using WILT fresher and healthier in cold weather! 


PRUF around the calen- 

dar for years, protecting USE WILT-PRUF to prolong the beauty of Christmas Trees ond cut 
virtually every kind of greens . . . stop needie drop . . . keep them fresher, sofer from 
tree, plant and shrub! flash fires! 

Now it is available to 


you for your own garden! ORDER NOW! 4 WILT-PRUF CONCENTRATE 
Makes 25 to 30 refills for 





Add 35¢ for each unit “ 

ry remy = me sat te plastic squeese bot- equeese-bottie! ~ po me 
-O.0. s. Complete in- t several larger 

structions included hre Gesens of smailer . qua ? 

, Write for quantity prices! 


NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Inc. DEPT. H12 CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 
AU UU 
| POSEY BOARDS | 














EXOTICA 


Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants 
4000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


some in color; drawings, charts and maps se of 

270 Begonias, 210 Bromeliads, 180 Gesneriads, 600 4 re. 

Aroids, 650 Succulents, 350 Orchids, 50 Ferns, . 

Ivies, Palms, Dracaenas, Marantas, etc. Pee ook / eee. e 

The World's most completely illustrated book La rypwdheen tng wood bases for flower or 

on House Plants. 3000 common names, Plant = 8 , 

Seoseneny, 642 Pages, 8') x 11”, buckram as tr $4.50 14’’x9 $3.50 

bound. Set $7. dd $3.50 West of \ ap 
A lovely gift $17.50 (postage 50¢) = $7 ee iM : R * Pe Ae ae e : 

und only a rs. ober arton 8 Garden 
ROEHRS COMPANY RUTHERFORD, WN. J. Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 











Keep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


éaa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 








HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


2 


[_} Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


answers all 


e Lists 3,000 flowers, 500 vege- 
tables, latest foods, chemicals, tools 


e 250 flowers shown in full color 


To advance in gardening, to grow the finer flowers not 
found in local markets and the vegetables gourmets 
enjoy, you need Vaughan’s Gardening /ilustrated It 
describes and pictures all the best flowers and vege- 
both exciting new varieties and hard-to-find old 
rites. Professional advice on how to grow them is 
iven in simple terms 
Since 1876 Vaughan’s has supplied florists and pro- 
fessional gardeners throughout the country with quality 
seeds, bulbs and plants gathered from all parts of the 
world 
Gardening can become your most rewarding recrea- 
tion if you keep pace with its materials and methods 
through this reliable mu could not buy a 
book so crammed with information, but a post card 
will bring it to your door, FREE! 
SPECIAL—Miss Universe Zinnias. Packet (25¢ value) 10¢ 
Huge on low-growing bushy plants in 
new tones and blends of red, orange, lavender, pastel 
pinks, white and cream, with many bi-color effects. 
A new type for garden display and cut flowers. Pkt. 
(25¢ value) with Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated, 10¢. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED COMPANY 


Dept. 312, 601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
24 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


send Gardening Illustrated FREE 
10¢ for pkt. Miss Universe Zinnias. 


source Ve 


7-inch flowers 


C) Please 
] Enclosed is 





Water Lilies 


FREE CATALOG. Sent ONLY on request 


SPECIAL FEATURE—13 new lilies 
Hardy and Tropical Lilies listed. Complete instructions 
for building, planting and care of pool. 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Rt. No. 1, Dept. HO Upland, Calif. 
(Closed Sundays) 

















New Flowers 
illustrated 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated 














and interestingly described. Catalog of 
Seeds-Bulbs-Plants, on request, Dept. V8. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “CorEsTOWN 


NEW JERSEY 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty national distribution, 
und beautifully designed books. All subjects wel 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWIC om BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
iutien. MR. VI NABLS, 002 CIP is AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N 














ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


od oy a| - 
GRO-QUIC 
SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 
You, too, can get these results. Get 


free plans. Write GRO-QUICK Mfrs 


M7 W. Superior St. Chicago 10, Wil. 
W. Coast ine Se. 120 St., Seattle 68, Wash. 
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Time To Tuck Garden To Bed 


From page 606 


since it may expose their roots. Then 
cut back extra long growth so it will 
not whip around in the wind and 
loosen the roots. Later when all this 
is frozen solidly, place a thick layer of 
marsh hay, straw, cranberry tops or 
evergreen branches between the hills 
and over the plants, but lightly, in 
order to keep the soil uniformly cold. 

Near the seashore, where there is 
likelihood of salt spray, additional 
covering will be needed to shield the 
branches. This applies also to climbers, 
though they are hardy enough so that 
their tops do not ordinarily require 
protection. Cover them, along with 
hybrid teas, floribundas and _ other 
kinds of roses, completely with marsh 
hay, tied securely at a number of 
places so the wind will not remove 
it. Salt spray from winter storms will 
not kill the canes of roses protected in 
this manner. 


Protect Tree Trunks 

If you have any thin-barked trees, 
such as birch or magnolia, that have 
been recently planted, protect their 
barks from dehydration and sunscald 
with strips of burlap, tree paper or 
rafia paper wound spirally around 
their trunks. Also mulch any that 
were planted this fall. Give azaleas, 
except any of unreliable hardiness 
which will need additional covering, 
a mulch of leaves several inches deep 

Oak leaves are particularly good be- 
cause of their acid reaction. A_ thick 
layer applied at this time may seem 
like too much, but it will settle with 
rain and snow. This mulch, of course, 
should not be removed, but allowed 
to rot and become humus. Rhododen- 
drons, mountain laurel and other acid- 
loving plants all appreciate this at- 
tention. 


Remember the Biennials 


Remember not to overlook  fox- 
gloves, sweet william, canterbury bells, 
Oriental poppies and other biennials 
and perennials which remain green all 
winter. To prevent their leaves from 
matting and rotting, place a mulch of 
salt hay, buckwheat hulls, straw or 
other mulch, that does not mat and tend 
to hold moisture, under the leaves. 
However, avoid covering their crowns, 
for this might smother them. 

Iris planted this fall will need 
mulching, a practice advised for other 
perennials also put in at this time. 
Particularly do not forget chrysanthe- 
mums, which suffer the most from 
winter injury, because they have roots 
close to the surface. When the ground 
cut back the stems and cover 
with hay, straw, evergreen 


freezes, 
roots 


branches or another water shedding 
material. 

The chrysanthemum branches them- 
selves may also be spread in crisscross 
fashion over and around the plants 
and then covered with a layer of hay 
or other material. If you do not have 
time to protect your plants with one 
method or another then do not cut 
the stalks at all, but leave them to 
catch a natural fall of leaves, as well 
as the snow, which is, in the end, the 
best of winter covers. The only diffi- 
culty is that we cannot be certain of it. 

If leaves of trees still remain on 
your lawn, remove them to avoid any 
smothering of the grass. Large leaves, 
such as maple and plane tree, tend to 
flatten and smother wherever used in 
the garden, so avoid their use except 
around large shrubs and trees where 
they may be applied with safety. 


Dig Vegetable Garden 

After the last broccoli or cabbage is 
lifted from the vegetable garden, turn 
over the soil, and leave it in a lumpy 
condition so it will benefit from air, 
rain and snow. If located on a slope, 
spread flower and vegetable stalks, that 
are not diseased, over the soil to pre- 
vent erosion. These stalks may also be 
placed on perennial and bulb _ plant- 
ings in the garden to act as a mulch. 

In fact, if you cannot use this ma- 
terial in this way, do not throw it 
away, but place it in the compost pile, 
unless diseased or of a weedy nature. 
In some cases, it may even be al- 
lowed to remain uncut to catch the 
snow, particularly in open, windswept 
places. 


Use Corn Stalks 


stalks, unless thrown away, 
put to good use to protect 
trees and shrubs against cold, 
and sun. When the ground 
freezes, simply place them all around 
the plant and fasten at a number of 
places to prevent from blowing away. 
In the spring, be certain burn or 
otherwise destroy the corn stalks to 
check the spread of the corn borer. 

When finally finished, as a_ final 
chore, scrape tools of soil, clean them 
with a wet cloth and go over them 
with oil so they will not rust. Last of 
all hang them up in a dry place for 
safe keeping and to remind you, not 
only that your garden has been care- 
fully tucked to bed, but that the job 
has been well done. 


Corn 
can be 
small 
wind 


G. T. 
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Grow (acti and Succulents" 


HELEN I. 


cacti and succulents are but a 
kinds that can be 
My own collection, 
it is confined to 
nevertheless 


These 
sample of the many 
grown in the home. 
relatively small because 
limited available space, is 
growing constantly. 

If you have space for only a few plants, 
almost any soil will suffice. As long as 
plants are not overwatered, they will be 
very happy in a decorative planter on a 
coffee or end table, where they will re- 
ceive plenty of artificial, as well as nat- 
ural, daylight. 

If you are a serious grower, will 
have to give your plants more care. The 
principal requirement is excellent drain- 
age, a point that cannot be stressed 
enough. These plants come from lands of 
little humus, from rocky, gravelly, harsh 
soils, where rains come in sudden over- 
whelming cloudbursts that inundate ev- 
erything and as quickly drain away, leav- 
ing the surface soil as dry as before. In 
these places, the hot sun burns down on 
them day after day and only at night, 
when there is a quick drop in tempera- 
ture with a light dew that is absorbed by 
the thirsty plants, is there any relief. 


you 


When potting, use as small a pot as 
possible, providing it is stable enough. 
Clay pots are preferable, because they 
are porous, and use a fairly “good” soil, 
since plants will most likely remain in 
the same container for a long time. Even 
cacti appreciate and respond to a proper 
diet. If using a pot larger than two 
inches across, cheose an azalea, or squat- 
ty, type to give additional horizontal 
root space and a broader base to support 
the heavy top. A standard pot is apt to tip. 

A good soil mixture to use consists of: 

2 parts sand (coarse builder's) 
2 parts good loam (compost) 
1 part broken chard plus charcoal 
plus eggshell 
1 part leafmold or coarse humus 

2 cups bonemeal | to each bushel of 
12 cup limestone mixture 

When potting, trim off any broken 
roots and place an inch square of screen- 
ing over the drainage hole. I use plastic 
screening cloth, since it does not rust or 
rot away. The purpose of the screening is 
to discourage worms, slugs and earwigs 
when you summer your plants outdoors. 
Place a few pieces of pot chard at the 
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bottom, to keep drainage hole free, add 
a little soil and then set the plant in 
place, spreading out the roots if they are 
bare and covering them with soil. 

If repotting, scrape away some of the 
soil and tuck in fresh soil around the 
edges. Work with a fairly dry soil that 
will pour and sift easily as you shoulder 
the plants down well, so their base is 
just above the top level of the soil. On 
the left hand wear a glove to hold the 
cactus in position, as you work the soil 
into place with a blunt dibble. 

Allow an inch of space below the rim 
of the pot and then tap the pot to settle 
the soil and eliminate air. The next step 
is to set the pot in a pan of water to 
soak, and after you remove it wipe the 
outside of the pot dry. After a couple 
days, place in full sun, and from then on 
water no more than once a weck, either 
by soaking or from overhead. Either way, 
be thorough and allow pots to drain 
completely. Always let the soil dry out 
between waterings, but never permit the 
plants to go into the night with wet tops 
or they may rot. 

Roots need air to keep healthy, but 
unless you overwater, use an air tight 
container (ceramic or plastic) or allow 
the soil to go sour with stagnant wetness, 
will have no trouble. During the 

chilly days from December into 
February, rest your plants by withhold- 
ing water almost entirely. By mid-Feb- 
ruary start watering again and in March 
give a boost with a liquid fertilizer. Thus 
by April, plants will begin to bloom and, 
according to the kind, give a display 
that will continue into the fall months. 


you 


dark, 


If you place plants outdoors in the 
summer, be certain to keep them off the 
ground and to protect them from rain. 
Suitable locations are a covered porch or 
the side of the house, where the eaves 
will protect them against some rain, as 
well as other elements. There is no wa- 
tering problem when you go away on va- 
cation, and for the apartment dweller, 
no other group of plants is easier to care 
for nor more worthwhile in this and 
other respects. 


* Part I of this article, “Cacti and Suc- 
culents for Your Windows,” appeared in 
the November issue of Horticulture. 


If you have a sunny 
window, only a few 
cacti and succulents 
ar2 needed to make a 
picturesque display 
throughout the win- 
ter months when we 
stay indoors to en- 
joy them. Simple to 
grow, do not forget 
to water them only 
when they need it. 
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| ORLYT above only $707 





. a YEAR ‘ROUND 
“Green a. 


a 
U stiminam 


Grow your favorite plants and flowers a/l 
year 'round —in season and out! ORLYT 
is inexpensive, and completely prefabri- 
cated in sparkling Aluminum or Califor- 
nia Redwood. 3-year Convenient Pay Plan. 
, or $25 a month. 
All Sizes ... All Styles 
Prices For Every Budget 


SALES AGENTS 
Some territories 
still available 


LORD and BURNHAM 


N.Y. * Des Plaines, Ill. 





Irvington, 


You Are Invited to Join 


|THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Membership dues: $2.00 each year 
Includes GOURD BULLETIN, Pub. 3 times a year 
Lists of Bulletins-Books sent on request 
_¢ Seeds for sale 25¢ pkt. _ 


GIVE ROSES THIS CHRISTMAS 


A Brownell Sub Zero Rose is a gift of lifetime 
beauty. Give a Brownell Gift Certificate this 
Christmas. Send for free catalog. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


Little Compton, R. 1. 
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ficnvy) BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


ROSES FOR 1958 
Colored Catalog 
FREE Write Now 
All illustrations in full color 


Golden State Nurseries 
. P. O. Box 12157, Atlanta 5, Ga. 

















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 

Really reliabie. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with ane A style for over purpose. 
OWARD HAMM 

13 Lewis Street Hordord 3, Conn, 
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How to (are for (hristmas Gift ‘Plants 


Crark L. Tuayer, Amherst, Massachusetts 


NE OF THE MANY pleasures of 

the Christmas season is the ex- 

change of flowering and other 
kinds of Christmas gift plants. Whether 
you give or buy a poinsettia, an azalea, 
a cyclamen or other plant from the 
florist, you will probably have several 
questions concerning its care. 

The average home maintains a day- 
time temperature of 70-72° F., with a 
drop to 65° F. at night, and it is un- 
der these conditions that these plants 
are kept. Since they are already 
grown, it is simply a matter of giving 
them the best care you can under 
existing conditions to make them last 
longer. 

Most of the plants that come from 
the florist are pot bound, with a good, 
strong root system, and for this reason 
require more frequent watering, pos- 
sibly every day or every other day. It is 
impossible to establish a hard and 
fast rule about watering, but in gen- 
eral keep the soil moist, neither wet 
nor dry. As Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
once said, “More plants are killed by 
drowning than by drought.” 

Many plants are sold in attractive 
containers, such as dish gardens and 
planters. These are not porous and do 
not have an opening in the bottom for 
drainage. Therefore, plants must be 
watered more carefully than those 
which are in porous, earthenware pots, 
with a drainage hole. If some of the 
plants in a dish garden succumb for 
one reason or another, the others can 
be removed and potted individually to 
develop into larger specimens. 


It is important to remember that the 
atmosphere in the home is very differ- 
ent from that in the greenhouse 
where the plants were grown. Some 
were raised in cool temperatures, oth- 
ers at warmer temperatures. In the 
greenhouse, humidity is relatively high, 
whereas, in the average home, the at- 
mosphere is apt to be very dry. To 
provide the needed humidity, place pots 
on trays of pebbles barely covered with 
water. Pans of water or other devices 
on radiators, as well as humidifiers 
will also help to make the atmosphere 
more humid. 

Temperature also plays an impor- 
tant part in maintaining plants in a 
healthy growing condition. However, 
the comfort of the family need not be 
sacrificed for the benefit of plants. 
When given sufficient water and light, 
most plants will remain in good con- 
dition for a long period, even though 
temperatures hover around the 70° 
mark. If the plants have been properly 
conditioned, or hardened off, before 
leaving the greenhouse, by lowering 
the temperature a few degrees for a 
few days, their keeping qualities are 
improved. 

A cool, sunny window, in general, 
is ideal for azaleas, cyclamens and 
Christmas begonias. On the other hand, 
a shady window is a better place for 
dish gardens and containers, which are 
generally planted with non-flowering 
plants. Even though poinsettias prefer 
sun, they have been known to keep 
well, both foliage and bracts, in a hall 
where they receive no direct sunlight. 


One of the most popular plants at 
this season is the so-called Christmas 
begonia, noted for its spectacular dis- 
play. The three most sought after va- 
rieties at present are Lady Mac, Mar- 
jorie Gibbs and Melior, all pink flow- 
ering kinds. Within recent years, sev- 
eral Norwegian varieties have been in- 
troduced, which commercial growers 
like because they can be grown at a 
cooler temperature, have sturdier stems 
and require less tying. Typical varieties 
are Dark Solbachen, dark pink, and 
Red Solfheim, deep pink. 

Since practically all the flowers of 
Christmas begonias are  staminate 
(male), they remain in good condi- 
tion for a long period. On _ plants, 
which I have observed, the pistillate 
(female) flowers did not appear until 
near the end of their blooming season. 
Although plants become unsightly in 
appearance after flowering is past, they 
can be carried over for another year by 
cutting them back to the base and giv- 
ing them a rest through the winter. 

Of all the Christmas plants, poin- 
settia leads in popularity. With its dark 
green foliage and brilliant red bracts, 
it has the colors we associate with this 
holiday season. Among the varieties, 
those commonly grown have been in- 
troduced by Paul Ecke of Encinitas, 
California. Favorites include Oak Leaf, 
characterized by its oak-like foliage, 
and Ruth Ecke, with similar foliage 
and more numerous, shorter bracts. 

Others are Improved Henrietta Ecke, 
a double-flowered form, Barabara Ecke, 

Turn to page 630 





by RUTH GANNON 
$5.00 


Decorating With House Plants 


90 BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOS * 


@8 COLOR PLATES . 6 SKETCHES 
A beautifully printed book containing a wealth of information on the decorative uses 
of house plants. Excellent illustrations in color and halftone point up the author’s 
suggestions. Chapters cover all types of house plants plus culture, care and pest control. 
Lists of plants and sources are included. A practical and attractive gift book. 
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HE LOVELY varieties of the Christmas begonia, hybrids of the bulbous Begonia socotrana, are among the most colorful 
Tait plants of the holiday season. Although not a long-lived house plant, because it requires humidity and coolness 
and then goes dormant after flowering is past, the Christmas begonia will, nevertheless, stay in bloom for several weeks 
if given a little special attention. Keep it cool, where temperatures do not go above 70° F. during the day. Water your 
plant regularly to keep it moist, but not wet. Place plants where they will receive early morning or late afternoon sun 
and avoid the strong sunlight which southern exposures provide. The more humidity you can give them, the longer 
plants will stay in bloom to delight you with their cheerful, bright rosy-pink flower clusters, always a treat in winter. 








This arrangement is an interesting study in proportion. The dominant 
branch of stock was selected for the unusual blending of its stem, a curve that sug- 
gested an appropriate pattern. Close clustering of the florets gives sufficient sub- 
stance to stand as the only vertical placement and support for the figurine. A 
spaced disposition of the open cyclamen flowers widens the base to a stable founda- 
tion for the heavy stock. The two slender buds direct attention to the Madonna. 





Flowers for Every Occasion 


Gregory Conway 

latest 
funda- 
should 


OLLOWERS of J. 

will be delighted with his 

book, which includes the 
mentals every flower arranger 
know. In his foreword, the author states 
that “the book is intended for two 
types of readers: the person 
who wishes to make tasteful 
ments for the home, and the 
student of floral art who works in ac- 
cordance with established principles.” 


The well-planned = garden 
from the viewpoint of the arranger is 
considered first. Flowers and shrubs 
which offer variety and sequence of 
bloom and suitable subjects for both 
the border and arranger are listed. The 
subject of design is well illustrated with 
16 black and white photographs, and 
along with a discussion on color, the 
author supplies a background of artistic 
principles, essential to good design. 


average 
arrange- 
serious 


border 


The beauty of foliage, with its un 
limited possibilities in arrangements, 
initiated and worked out by amateurs, 
is given a thorough presentation. The 
wide range of flowers and foliage of 
quality or distinction, the subtleties and 
qualities of beauty in color, texture 
and form for which to look, as well as 
valuable information for the care, han- 
dling and treatment of these materials 
are well handled. 

Period arrangements as a fitting com- 
plement to a period room OF a piece of 


€Color Plate from J. Gregory Conway’s 
“Encyclopedia of Flower Arrangement” 


IRENE D. NEHRLING 


period furniture cover such periods as 
the Rennaissance, Dutch and Flemish 
Baroque of the 17th and 18th cen 
turies, Georgian, Victorian, Colonial 
and Federal. With an understanding of 
the historical background of these peri 
ods, few difficulties should be encoun 
tered in an authentic expression of the 
era through a floral design. 


Placement of flower designs in the 
hallway or on the mantel, on the table 
or piano in the living room and in the 
dining room are all adequately consid- 
ered. Church both for 
the regular service or for wedding deco 


arrangements, 


rations, are also discussed. 


Likewise, many helpful suggestions 
are given for birthdays, garden parties, 
graduations, christenings and_ other 
special occasions. Mr. Conway writes: 
“Plant materials are the natural accom- 
paniments of celebration. They add a 
festive note to occasions of rejoicing; 
they with 
events of sober dignity. our 
holidays are scattered through the year, 
many of them are associated with sea- 
sonal plant growth.” Decorations ap- 
important holidays are 


can be quietly restrained 


> 
Because 


propriate for 
also given special consideration. 
Emphasizing the fact that the choic- 
est floral containers are those of a dis 
tinguished simplicity, and that each 
container must be right for the par- 
ticular floral effect desired, Mr. Con- 
way continues: “You feel a comforta- 
ble harmony in the relationship of the 
flowers themselves, the design you will 


build of them, and the vase in which 
you will place them.” Containers made 
of glass, ceramics, wood or metal and 
baskets are all considered, as are the 
flower mechanics involved in each case. 


The floral arranger employs one age 
old custom of utilizing accent objects 
with floral arrangements. About this 
Mr. Conway writes: “If you see in 
your accessories the same qualities that 
you discern in your plants, you can 
weave them into delightful patterns.” 
He has ably demonstrated this point in 
his restful arrangement featured in 
color on the opposite page. Note that 
the figurine supplies the focal area, an 
intrinsic part of the complete design. 

Glycerin, borax and sand treatment, 
the natural drying method and skele- 
tonizing are discussed in connection 
with dried plant material. Other life 
less forms including rocks, driftwood, 
bark, stumps, branches, roots, coral 
and shells are mentioned as valuable in 
floral designs because they are durable 
and economical. However, Mr. Con 
way adds that “they do afford decora- 
tive pattern, which is the principal rea- 
son for their use, but they cannot re- 
place the beauty of cut plant material.” 


In the final chapter, the author 
writes of trends in flower arrangement, 
which he states follow trends in other 
art forms. “Modern living accents speed 
and efficiency, both of which create 
strain. Simplicity, functionalism, 
drama; these are the keys to modern 
floral arrangements.” 





Conway's Encyclopedia of Flower Arrangement 


$6.00 Postpaid 
296 pages * 165 Black and White Photographs + 4 Color Illustrations 


HIS ATTRACTIVELY illustrated volume, by one of 


By 
J. GREGORY CONWAY 


(America’s outstanding flower 


designers, covers every aspect of flower arranging for both the amateur and 
the professional. Stressing the direct relationship of horticulture to flower 
arranging, the author relates how a small garden planned with special care can 
produce an abundant supply of flowers and foliage for decoration in the home. 


Check Money Order 


| Horticulture’s Book Dept. Enclosed is 


| 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


| Please send me copies of Conway’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. $6.00 postpaid 
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“ROSES OF YESTERDAY & TODAY” 


57-58 brochure-catalog (in its 
n called “The next 


The now famous 1% 
second printing, revised 
best thing to Spring 


has bee 


1 in it are the “antiques of 
damasks, bourbons, 
arefully selected 


Described and picture 
rosedom’ moss roses, gallicas, 
musk roses, and others as well as « 

sodern roses.’ Many offered exclusively by us. 
It’s yours for only 50¢ deductible from 


your first order 








WILL TILLOTSON’S ROSES 
H2 + WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


LILIES 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 
We handle all importation details. 
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Sandy Best GREENOCK FARMS 
Dept H, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 











FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


FOR PLEASURE—please your friends 

and family with professional corsages, 

arrangements and floral designs. 

FOR PROFIT—Prepare for tremendous 

money-making opportunities in the Floral 

Field full or part time. Or start your 

own profitable business. 

Study and earn your diploma at home. 

Write today for FREE Book 
‘Opportunities in Floristry. 

National Landscape Institute 
11826 San Vicente Boulevard 

Studio Ho-127 Los Angeles 49, Calif. 








Paint and Be Happy 


Learn Secrets of Oil Painting by Mail 
Exciting Home-Lessons Simplified & Illustrated 
$1.00 brings Trial Lesson, specify which Course 

Landscape 
Srill-Life 
Portrait ure 
No salesmen, No contracts. No age limits 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Pinewind Studios Monterey, Massachusetts 








NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 


TREE PEONY 


For FREE Catalog Write 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. 








TREE WORK 


PRUNIN MOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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Poinsettia—Christmas Flower 
Continued from page 597 


March 1 and April 15 to within six 
inches or one foot of the ground. 
Pruned again in June or July to three 
feet or even lower, and by September 1, 
pinch out the tips of each branch. This 
will induce more flowers and also keep 
plants low, so winds will not damage 
them as much at blooming time. 

There are many varieties of poinset- 
tias available. Paul Ecke of Encinitas, 
California, has developed, by sport, the 
following named varieties: 

Hollywood—large, 
platter-shaped 
stiff 

St. Louis—single, red, stands up 
better than any other variety 
when properly conditioned 

Ecke White—single, not true 
white, slightly cream colored, 
good pot subject 

Double Henrietta Ecke—double, 
red, excellent for outdoor plant- 
ing in southern areas 

Henrietta Ecke Supreme—dou- 
ble, red, more substance to 
flower than Double Henrietta 
Ecke, good pot subject 

Pink—sports easily to red 


red, 
rather 


single, 
flower, 


Use as Cut Flowers 

Using poinsettias as cut flowers re- 
quires special care, since stems when 
cut, exude a milky substance and wilt 
quickly unless treated properly. Several 
days before blooms are to be cut, strip 
all foliage from the stems to where they 
are to be cut. As it is, the leaves will 
not hold up after cutting. After the 
wounds heal, the stems can be handled 
without so much danger of loss of sap 
and wilting. 

Since all parts of the plant—stems, 
leaves, bracts and flowers—are filled 
with this milky sap, two methods of 
handling are suggested to prevent the 
loss of sap and thus make the blooms 
last as long as a week. 

One method is to use ice water, with 
ice cubes in it to make it very cold, 
and plunge stems in it as soon as cut. 
When doing this, be careful not to 
crowd the blossoms. Then _ take 
them as soon as possible to where you 
have boiling water ready, and using a 
paper shield to protect each bloom from 
the steam, place the lower two inches 
of stem in the boiling water and hold 
it there for four minutes. After this, 
submerge the entire blossom and stem 
in a large container of cold water for 
several hours. 

Another method is to take a container 
that has an inch of rubbing alcohol and 
place the cut stems into it immediately. 
\llow the stems to stay in the alcohol 
for 30 minutes and then submerge the 
entire stalk, with the blooms, in cold 
water for several hours. 


GIFT FOR A MAN 
who hasn't got a 


If the car is being crowded out of the 
garage by the garden tools, bicycles 
and baby carriage — or if you have to 
tote all your garden gear out from the 
cellar — you need a tool house. 


Walpole buildings offer better design 
and better construction, based on 
years of experience — plus the skill of 
master woodworkers who do a care- 
ful, old-fashioned good job. There's 
nothing to equal them in attractive- 
ness — and in real honest value for 
your money. NINE sizes and styles. 
EASY budget terms if desired. 

See them on display at our shop. Visit us or 
write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 
for Tool House Catalog showing more 
than a dozen designs and sizes. Prices in- 


cluded. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 
WALPOLE, MASS. © 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 
WILMINGTON, MASS. « 234 LOWELL ST. 
RTE. 129 Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 
EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
395 SHAKER RD. « Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 
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Ch ristmas Giving / 


i Purple—Flowering plant in bud... $10.00 
White—Flowering plant in bud. ..$15.00 
7 


F.0.B. Monroe. Express shipment 
recommended. Cash with order, please 
Cultural instructions. furnished 


| MARGARET ILGENFRITZ i 
ORCHIDS 
Dept. H MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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Skeezar; Croton; Cryptanthus zona 
tus zebrinus; Dieffenbachia picta Ru 
dolph Roehrs; Dracaena deremensis 
longi, Fittonia verschaffelti and F Pp 
verschaffelti pearci; Geogenanthus 
undatus; Monstera friedrichsthali; 
Philodendron hastatum variegatum. 37 
House plants in a sunny window; Afri- 
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nium; gloxinia 5 
House plant collection 556 
Mrs. Edward Howe pper left group Dieffenbachia 
Chrysanthemums and crabapple fruits picta Rudolph Roehrs; Dracaena de- 
Chrysanthemums, Baltimore Oriole; remensis warnecki; Scheftlera actino- 
Cocheco; Cockatoo; Fred Rockwell; phylla 
Fred Stone; Giant Kingbird; Granite Upper right 
Promise; Kingfisher; Macaw; Major macleanna; ( 
Cushion; Mischief; Olive Longland; Coleus varieties 
Polar Ice; Pomponette; Robin; Ruf natus zebrinus; 
fled Grouse; Sunburst; Virginia Rail; marginata; D. warsawiczi Dieffen- 
White Cloud; Yellow Spoon bachia picta bausei; Dieffenbachia 
Clematis montana rubens hoffmani; Dracaena deremensis longi; 
Clematis seedling Peperomia tithymaloides; Spathi- R 
Clematis The President phyllum kochi; Spathiphyllum multi- 
B Colchicum bornmuelleri florum; Syngonium albolinatum 
Cornus florida rubra Lower group Begonia Emily 
Cornus stolonifera Clibran; B. It; B. Preussen; Fittonia 
Cypress Gardens verschaffelti pearcei; Hoya varieties 
Cypripedium pubescens Ligularia kaempferi argentea; L. 
’ kaempferi aureo-maculata; Peris 
detphiniums 
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Christmas decorations 588 
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E a Rose garden; Floribundas Betty Prior 
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Flower arrangement Madonna 
Flower stall t 
bustus Fruits for home garden apples, blue- 
Second shelf Echinopsis calo berries, peaches, raspberries 2 
Haworthia truncata; Kale 
blossfeldiana Mammillaria , M 
elongata; Opuntia microdasys elon G 
gata; ©. santarita; O. rufida; O. ser 
ventina Cristata; © Mapelia 
huernia; Theocactus longipes 
Third shelf Aloe variegata; As 
trophytum myriostigma; Echinopsis 
leucorhodantha; aucaria tigrina 
superba; Ferocactus melocactiformis 
Gymnocalycium freidericki; G. Ven 
turianum; Kalanchoe blossfeldiana 
Mammillaria crassula par 
kinsoni; M. plumosa; Opuntia erina 
cea forma ursina; O. microdasys; O 
tephracactus glomeratus; Osmanthus 
icifolius; Puya alpestris 
Bottom shelf Cephalocereus 
Cereus apecies; Crassula lactea; Echi 
necactus sp.; Euphorbia hermer 


Kalanchoe 

mandraliscae 
Peperomia ob 

Stenocactus ro 


ia maculata 
schenkoi; Kleinia 
Opuntia grandiflora 


variegata Shrubs for Winter color Japanese 


barberry, Japanese pieris, linden vi- 
burnum, red-osier dogwood 
Spring dooryard garden of 
Mrs. W. J. Crawley, Jr 
Strawberry leaves showing mineral de- 
ficiencies.... . 334 


tusifolia 


Mr. and 


chiora 
choe 
Malus atrosanguinea 
Marigolds, Man.-in-the-Moon, with 
zinnias and dwarf phiox 7% 
Mountain flowers, garden of Betty Jane 
Hayward, Alyssum saxatile and saxa T 
citrinum; Arabis albida flora- 
plena, A. alpina and A. Spring Trillium grandiflorum 58 
Charm; Arnebia echioides; Aubretia; begonias, see 
Daphne cneorum; Iris pumila; Nar- 
392 cissus Thalia; Phlox subulata 
381 Hills; Primula auricula and P 
A. Randall 432 anthus 
131 


chrysanthemums and 
222 


Garden, Autumn 

crab apple 
early 

pansies, roses; 
william 

Garden, Spring dooryard; 
dogwood and tulips 

Garden at seaside, of 
Draper 

Garden of George Taloumis 


Garden of Mr. and Mrs. W 


Gloriosa lily 
Gloxinias, Emperor William; George 
Kiss of Fire; Mont Blanc; Oo Vv 
Vegetable display at Harvest Show. . 
Viburnum carlcephalum 


I vilis 
Summer; delphiniums; 
sweet alyssum; sweet 
352 tile 

flowering 

24 uberous Begonias, tu- 

berous. 

Tulip time, garden of Mrs. Lawrence 

Churchill 488 


Tulipa kaufmanniana Brilliant 185 


Mrs. M. ¢ 


teres 


Old Mill Stream 


Helen H Orchid jungle 


“1 
Harold Trekell 


Greenhouses 


Arnold; Mr. 
4 


and Mrs 
Gymnocalycium schicken 
ri; Haworthia fasciata ai 
Mammillaria 
M. pygmaea 
a; Opunt t 
eiria hyb 
Floor Crassula argentea 


iana 
milticeps 


Harvest 
House 


ia teres boliviana 


Trichocereus 


time 
plants, 
Mrs. George Greenlaw 


Orchids for 
species; 


sunny 


phalaenopsis; 
yhalaenopsis Ronaele; 
Epidendrum 


drobium 
collection of Mr. and alatum; 
Anthurium 


windows, 
Cattleya bowringiana; Cat- 
Hi tleya gigas; Cattleya peetersi; Den- 

Dendrobium 
Epidendrum 
aromaticum; 
Epidendrum atropurpureum; Laelio- 


Viburnum dilatatum 


Ww 


Wisteria, Chinese, garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Ross 42 


Brassia 





They Presented Him Gifts 


Continued from page 598 


The gum is gathered by making suc- 
cessive incisions in the bark of the 
trunk and branches. It exudes in shiny 
oblong or roundish drops that soon be- 
come brittle. It has a bitter taste, and 
when burned becomes a volatile oil, 
giving off a sweet fragrance. The in- 
cense used in the Temple was probably 

including 
and others. 


a mixture of ingredients 
myrrh, saffron, cinnamon 

Frankincense is mentioned 22 times 
in the Bible. It was also valued by the 
Egyptians, who used it for embalming. 
The word itself means “free lighting”. 
This imported substance, sacred to the 
Jews and to many other peoples, was 
indeed a gift for a King. 

The myrrh of the Old and New 
Testaments came from two different 
sources. It was used in embalming and 
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purifying and with other spices and 
fragrances as a perfume and holy oil. 

One source is a low, thorny shrub or 
small tree known as commiphora, and 
is represented by Commiphora kataf 
and C. myrrka. It grows in rocky places 
and on limesione hills in Arabia, Abys- 
sinia and especially along the Somali 
coast of East Africa. The leaves are 
trifoliate, the thorns many and long 
and the fruits somewhat plum-shaped. 

Both the bark and wood of commi- 
phora have a strong odor and a gum 
that is constantly exuding from the 
stems and branches. To gather the gum 
in quantity, incisions are made. This 
gum comes out first as a sticky white or 
yellowish-brown resin. 

The other source of myrrh is an at- 
tractive little shrub that grows among 
the rocks, in the sand at the edge of the 
desert, on the plains and nearly every- 
where in the Middle East. It is the 
cistus or rock-rose, also called the lot 


plant (from the Hebrew, lot). 

During the heat of the day, a soft, 
dark brown gummy resin exudes from 
the stems and leaves of these little 
plants. This has been gathered by peas- 
ants and other humble folk for hun- 
dreds of years. Today it is used in mak- 
ing dentifrices and perfumes. In Bible 
times it was probably mixed with the 
more expensive imported myrrh to in- 
crease the amount. It is the labdanum 
or ladanum of commerce. Cistus creti- 
cus, C. salvifolius and C. villosus are 
the kinds found in the Middle East. 

The word “mytrh” translated means 
bitter. It was an ingredient of the 
anointing oil used in the Temple and 
of a salve used in embalming. In choos- 
ing it as a holy gift for the Christ 
Child, the Wise Men revealed in the 
shining message of the Christmas Star 
their prophesy of the ever-need for sac- 
rifice and selflessness in expressing a 
great love for mankind. 
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Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10°; 
secutive issues using same copy « Y early Contract Rate on Reque st « Closing date 45 


days previous to cover date « HORTICULTURE, 


HORTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


discount for three con- 


300 Massachusetts Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 




















AFRICAN VIOLETS 


HOUSEPLANTS 


TROPICAL BULBS 





AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free 

color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Lin- 

wood, New Jersey. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Over 100 varieties (see descriptive ad, 

, $38, September issue). Greenhouses open daily and Sun- 
y afternoon. Free color catalog. TINARI GREEN HOUSES, 

Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Sak m Joy Princess — Ruffled purple 
flowers over DuPont girl foliage. $3.00 each. Free List. Some 
outstanding originations. OPPEN'’S GREENHOUSES, 4330 
Auburn Road, Salem, Oregon. 


AMARYLLIS 
AMARYLLIS SPECIAL — DUTCH © strain 


HOVEN unnamed clones, 28 CM _ circumference 
GORGEOUS dark reds, salmon pinks, or whites $3.25 each, 
$ for $9.00. New folder offering named varieties DUTCH 
strains. JOHNSON BROS., Box 74, Barnegat, New Jersey 


= BEGONIAS 
CHRISTMAS BEGONIAS: NEW 


hite; ¢ hris tmas red; cream) yellow 
pink. 3 for $5.00; all 7 for $10.00. 
card. ( fe hone 1009 houseplants, 10¢ 
HOUSES, Danielson, Conn. 


BULBS AND PLANTS 
DELIVERED FREE TO YOUR DOOR by Parcel Post. 100 


orchids in Aerides, Cymbidiums, Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums and Vandas (Labelled) at $35.00 only; half 
ollection at $18.00 only; quarter collection at $10.00 only 
100 interesting bulbs, Tubers and Liliums in 50 different kinds 
abelled) at $25.00 only; haif collection $14.00 and quarter 
at $8.00 only. All bulbs and plants offered 
ure guaranteed full flowering size fresh seeds of 
Giant Double Gerbera Hybrids at $8.00 per 1,000; $30.00 per 
5,000; $55.00 per 10,000 and $175.00 per 50,000 seeds. Single 
Gerberas at $5.00 per 1,000; $35.00 per 10,000 and $105.00 per 
Delivered free by Airmail. Free wholesale and 
available. Wholesale distributors will find it profit- 


Mol NT VIEW GARDENS, Kalimy mg, India 














WARMEN- 


bulbs in 





rosebud pink; dogwood 
apricot; peach; dogwood 
Mailed direct with gift 
LOGEE’S GREEN- 








best showy 


ollection 
Seeds 


50,000 _ 


BULBS, ORCHID & SEEDS 


10 sort $4.00: "Rex Beg 
yr Reaapetie. childiana 


$12.00: Fair 
$12.00 


ACHIMENES | 
Lil four kinds 
er 100 top size bulbs postpaid. Fresh 


ip i seeds dout 
Gerbera Giant Hybrid 
ywy Orchids $22.00 


, India 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ails 


JOIN FLORIDA'S unique introdu 

onfidential Write tod for 

PROPIC CLUB, Box 4747- WW, Miami | 

ESTABLISHED FLOWER SHOP & Gre: 
opportunit or right person. ( 


| Newton Street, Brook! 


$2.00 per 100; $5.00 per 1000 


Air free. MRS. BINA DIVI 


COOK BOOK 


ATTRACTIVE ~ SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN (ook 
itheran Ch 


ANDI RSON, 


500 recipes favorites of Trinity I 
Bric $1.60 postpaid. MRS. CARI 
h Road, Worcester 6, Mass 

EVERGREENS __ 


EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, ~ RHODODENDRONS in bal 


Spring Catalog ready in . 
( iRI EN RIDG I NI RSER 


Madison 6, O} 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION bases- 
books, ainers, dried materials 32 page catalog 
10¢ FLOR AL ART, hland Station, Post Off Box 394, 
H2, Springfield, Massach vusetts 
GREENHOUSES 

REDWOOD. 9 x 12’ 9 Sturdi-Buil it Greenh hous 
ymplete above foundation includ 

delivered. STURDI-BUILT GREI NHOt 'SE ( 0., 
S. W. Boones Ferry Road, Portland, Oregon 


HERBS 
HERBAL FRAGRANCES FOR CHRISTMAS giving — Pot- 


pourri Lavender, $1.00; Pomander, $1.25; Dried nosegay 

for decoratior 4 for $1.00; apothecary rose jars, $1.2 25. 
autumn Christmas 7 

ready for mailing. Request literature. CAP RIL ANDS HE R B 

FARM, Coventry, Conn 


Send ecard yww for 


everything 
$225.00 


11304 


or 








Seasonal booklets 








HOLLY 

FROM OREGON'S ROLLING ORCHARDS come lustrous 
green holly sprays heavy with brilliant scarlet berries. Gift 
packaged in white box printed with holly sprays in natural 
colors. A lovely, appreciated Christmas remembrance, or 
zenerous supply for your own decorations. On direct shipments 
to — ents gift cards supplied gratis. Two pound box $2.95 

ostage prepaid. Check or money order. No COD. ANN 
HI L BROOK, Portland 13, Oregon. 


December 1957 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER: New Calla Lily 
“Cherry Sundae”, dibe. red, extra strong grower; green and 
gold “Charm”, bright pink; “Ballet” dilbe. white with dark 
red foliage. All three wax begonias mailed direct with g 
card $5.00. Catalogue 1,000 houseplants, 10e¢. LOGEE'’s 
GREENHOUSES, Danielson, Conn. 
INDIAN BULBS 
AGAPANTHUS BLUE $10.00; Alocasia Fine mixed $4.00; 
Cireuma Mixed $4.00; Gloriosa Nepalense $15.00; Gloriosa 
Superba $10.00; Amaryllis fine mixed $12.00; Achimenis mixed 
$1.00; Eucharis Lily $10.00; Zephyranthus Robustus $1.00 
All per 100 flowering size. THE SURYA NURSERY, Post 
Rhenock, Sikkim, India. 
INDIAN CORN 
USE INDIAN CORN DECORATIONS for fall and winter. 
Arranger’s kit contains three fine ears in many shades of red, 
blue, and yellow. Includes instructions and materials for 
arranging. $2.00 from HARDY'S GARDEN SPECIALTIES, 
P. O. Box 86, Ithaca, New York. 
MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with our Japan 
take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic —— plus newest 
manureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid Bo »oks for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly. LUXHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey 
ORCHIDS 
SPECIAL FALL ORCHID OFFERING. - for list. 
Cultural instructions with order. LA iM Ik VDA DE 
BELLONA, 11720 Killian, El Monte, California 
IVORY ORCHID BARK for potting all > hids. Used by 
amateur and professional growers Hobb Bag 65¢, Profes- 
sional Bag $1.85; 2 cu. ft. Bz .75; two 2 cu. ft. Bags 
$7.25. WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL CO., INC., 2407 
Main St., Houston 9, Texas. 
12 ORCHIDS in Cymbidiums, Dendrobiums 
and Vandes. Full esa size plants $7.50 pos 
airmailed free. Double Gerbera Giants, mixe 
seeds, $6.00 per 1000. Airmailed free. Bulbs : 
HU L SIDE FARM, Pringtam Road, Kalimpong, 
PAPER SHELL PECANS 


PAPER SHELL PECANS sen 


Southern Strawhberr 


























ese shil- 

















LARGE, DELICIOUS — P 
paid. 5 Ibs. $3.60. 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also 


all wooden pails Cult orders ve 
GLEN DALE FARMS, 


packed in sma 
al attention. Pamphlet on request 
Tylertown, Mississippi, 
____ PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS 
OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS PARTRIDGE BERRY 
ee Handmade 
erries, Rattlesnake Plantain and variou ysses. P 
osses and woodland plants, ant reproductions a 
mi copper Nems included 1 
_ ALLGROVE, Box 477 elisford, Mass 
PLANT FOOD eee 
“YOU NEED NO GREEN TI THUMB” to raise 
with our WORM CASTINGS, astounding result 


er flowers. Excell 


preserves 


crvstal bow! with red Partridge 


AcKagec 


n request 


hier, larg 


Or 
) 


I "AR THWOR MS INDI S 


nd. Send te Nt IMEC STATI 
TR LIES, . Deep Riv River, Connecticut 
PRIMROSES 

YOUR SHADIER GARDEN SPOTS BLOOM wit! 
beyond description from late winter through late 
Barnhaven's world-famous, hardy, Silver Dollar 
True pinks, blues flame, gold. white, wood 
carmine, American Beauty, salmon, cor 
countless others, blooms larger than dollars 
germinated seed now through spring (si le 

ided $1.00 packet. Order plants and trat s} 
poner livery at pre-1958 prices. Send for unique 
list. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Uregon. 

SEEDS 

HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. 8, i8 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00; over 1,000 kir ds, 15-2 
ing, blooming-size orchids $12.50, $25.00, $50.00. Over 2 
includes U. 38. delivery, 
India, and 3 Gleng 








30 beautifu 
O¢. 5, 10, 2 


orchid species. Lilies. Price 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, 
Winchester, Mass. 
FRINGED GENTIAN (Gentiana crinita). Fresh seed, ready in 
October. $1.00 per pkt., with instructions. GARDENSIDE 
NURSERIES INC.,, Shelburne, Vermont 

TREE SEEDS 
SPECIAL — 400 SEEDS 
English, or American Holly 
Sow in the fall). Catalogue alone 
CO., San Gabriel, Calif 








ustomers choice Japanese- 
$1.00, plus informative catalogue 


RANSOM SEED 


10¢ please. 


TROPICAL BULBS from: HIMALAYAN FLORAL FARM®, 
”, O. Rhenock, Sikkim, India 2. Amaryllis fine mixed $12.00; 
Agapanthus Blue $11.00; Ac himenes mixed $1.00; Gloriosa 
Nepalense $10.00; Eucharis Lily $10.00; Zephy ranthus Ru- 
busta $1.00. All per 100. 

VIOLETS ~~ 
HARDY VIOLETS — Ideal gift for MOST HAPPY GARDEN 
ER. 4 Each: GIANT ELK; WHITE DOVE; ALICE WITTER; 
LOVLIANA; BLUEBIRD; — $5.00 postpaid. Basket packed. 
Hand painted card announces donor, shipping date. VISTA 
VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, California. 

WILD BIRD FEEDERS 
WILD BIRD FEEDERS; two types waterproof, squirre! 
proof write for circulars and photos. ARTHUR GRANT, 
Dunedin, Florida. 

_ WILDFLOWER SEEDS 

500 KINDS WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE SEEDS. 
Free Catalog includes “Pines of the World.” Write CLYDE 
ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California. 

SITUATION WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ESTATE available for year-round 
employment. 30 years experience, mostly in own business, 
in care of lawns, gardens, greenhouse. HORTICULTURE, 
Box 149, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 





























Dec. Kennett Square, Penna. Conserv- 
atory Display of Chrysanthemums, 
Longwood Gardens 

Dec. 4-6. Emmaus, Penna. 2nd 
Christmas Show, Emmaus 
Club, Owl’s Home, Main St. 

Dec. 10-16. Washington, D. C. Christ 
mas Greens Exhibition, “A Festival 
of Carols”, National Capitol Garden 
Club Corcoran Gallery of 
\rt. 

Dec. 12. 


(Annual 
Garden 


League, 


Boston. Lecture, “Christmas 
Plants and Decorations”, Allen W. 
Hixon, Mass. Horticultural Soc., 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 

Dec. 12-13. Boston. Christmas Greens 
Sale, NM. E. Farm & Garden Assoc. 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 

Dec. 13. Mission, Texas, 4th Annual 
Meeting, American Poinsettia Soc., 
First Presbyterian Church. 

Dec. 14-15. Hamilton & Wenham, 
Mass. 4th Annual Christmas Show, 
“Christmas On Ye Olde Bay Road”, 
Community Garden Club of Hamil- 
ton and Wenham. 

Dec. 22-Jan. 5. Chicago. Christmas 
Flower Show, Chicago Park District, 
Garfield & Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tories. 

Jan. Kennett Square, Penna. Acacia 
Passage & Winter Conservatory Dis- 
play, Longwood Gardens. 

Jan. 9. Boston. Lecture, “European 
Holiday”, George Taloumis, Mass. 
Horticultural Soc., Horticultural 
Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 
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Care of Gift Plants 


Continued from page 620 


with leaves having a reddish cast, and 
\lbert Ecke, a recent introduction, 
with wide, fleshy bracts of a 
rich, bright red. There are also pink 
and white kinds, which are becoming 
more and more popular. 
\zaleas as Christmas 
been on the increase in 
\vailable in a variety 
proper treatment, 
to bloom for 
that have many 
vive color for a longer 
that are in full 
azaleas 
least 


large, 


have 
years. 


plants 
recent 
of colors, 
plants 
several 


wide 
when 
will continue 
weeks. Plants 
naturally 
period than those 
bloom. For results, 
water, sunlight for at 
part of the day and a cool tempera- 
ture. If unable to provide the last 
condition, try to compensate for it by 
moist. 


given 


buds 


will 
best give 


plenty of 


keeping the soil continuously 
These plants have extremely fine roots 
which may easily be injured by a lack 
of water. 

Cyclamen is a plant which appears 
to be staging a due in 
part to superior cultural practices, as 
well as better knowledge regarding 
their care in the home. Give cyclamen 
a cool room if possible, in a sunny 
window, and when watering, apply a 
little at a time, about twice a day. 
Some advise placing the pot on pebbles 
in a deep saucer, adding water for 


comeback”, 


the plant to absorb when necessary. In 
this case, the pot should not stand in 
length of 
from the top 


water for any 
time. When 
avoid wetting the crown. 

Kalanchoe, espec ially the Tom 
Thumb variety, is an extremely satis- 
factory small, free-flowering plant. By 
giving the plants short days and long 


appreciable 
watering 


nights in August, growers are able to 
have plants in full bloom for Christ- 


mas. Give Kalanchoe sunshine and 


GENEREUX PHOTOS 


Cyclamen will stay in bloom for several 


weeks in a cool window with little sun 
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moderate moisture, avoiding overwat- 
ering as it causes rot, and the small 
crimson flowers last for weeks. 

Potted chrysanthemums, 
growers are now able to produce at any 
by proper control 


which 


time of the year, 
of temperature and light, are some- 
times found tucked underneath the 
Christmas tree. Keep in a cool room 
with sunlight for at least part of the 
day and give plenty of water. Unless 
your florist tells you that the variety 
is hardy outdoors, you might as well 
discard the plant when it has finished 
blooming. 

Requirements for gardenias and ca- 
mellias, frequently sold at Christmas, 
are somewhat different. In the green- 
house, gardenias are grown under 
warm, sunny conditions, while camel- 
partially 
must 


lias are raised in a_ cool, 
shaded house. While 
be kept in a sunny window in a warm 
best in a sunny 


room in the 


gardenias 


camellias do 
coolest 


room, 
window in the 


Jerusalem cherry prefers a cool room, 


humidity and moisture around its roots 


house. Even though you think that 
you are giving them loving care, both 
will frequently lose their flower buds, 
usually caused by too dry an atmos- 
phere. 

\phelandra, in several species, may 
be found in some shops. Probably the 
most common form is A. squarrosa, 
commonly called the _ saffron-spike 
aphelandra. A relative of the shrimp 
plant, the small flowers are pale yel- 
low. The striking character of the plant 
is produced by the showy, closely over- 
lapping orange-yellow bracts. After 
plants have finished blooming, rest by 
watering lightly, followed by a severe 
pruning to encourage new growth. 
This treatment is also recommended for 
the shrimp plant. 

Australian brake fern (Pteris trem- 
ula) is often placed in pans of poin- 
settias to conceal their bare stems. This 
fern is one of the best for home culture 


Azaleas flower much longer when given 


cool temperature and plenty of water 


and can be grown on long after the 
poinsettias have been discarded. 

Of the fruiting plants, doubtless the 
Jerusalem cherry and the Christmas 
pepper are the most important. Unfor 
tunately the dry atmosphere of the 
average home causes leaves and fruits 
of the Jerusalem cherry to drop off 
quickly. On the other hand, the fruits 
of the Christmas pepper persist for 
some time when plants are kept in a 
cool room out of direct sunlight and 
away from drafts. White with purple 
markings in the early stages, the fruits 
eventually take on a_ beautiful red 
color. It is not recommended that ei 
ther plant be carried over for a second 
year, since the cherry becomes leggy 
and unsightly and the pepper is an 
annual plant. 

Occasionally one may receive a 
coral-berry or ardisia for Christmas. It 
is noted for its attractive evergreen 
foliage and clusters of small, red ber- 
ries. Keep in a cool room away from 
drafts. Since plants grow slowly and 
are most commonly propagated from 
seed, they are higher priced than Jeru- 
salem cherries and Christmas peppers. 

Otaheite oranges may possibly be of- 
fered by a few florists. Thirty or 40 
years ago, they were more popular than 
they are at present. If by any chance 
you receive or purchase an orange 
plant, it should be kept in a cool 
room with the camellia. 

Available at Christmas, as well as 
during any season of the year, are the 
many varieties of wax or semperflorens 
begonias. Whether these are rose, pink 
or white, they are among the easiest of 
flowering plants for ordinary home 
conditions, flowering well in north 
windows or other places where there 
is no direct sun. Keep plants moist, 
pinch when the stems get too long and 
take cuttings from time to time to make 
new plants for your windows, as well 
as to set in garden where they will 
flower all summer long in shade. 
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NOW YOU CAN 


crow MINIATURE 


indoors ...on your window sill 


Bloom indoors and outdoors, almost all year! These heavenly little roses thrive 
on any sunny window sill—the only roses that bloom indoors. Set out in your 
garden as early as May, they'll bloom till frost! Perfect for borders, edging, rock 
gardens! 

So easy to grow! Despite their delicate, fragile appearance, these tiny Fairy Roses 
are among the world’s hardiest! Even inexperienced gardeners can grow them 
easily. Just follow our simple directions and watch them leaf out—then cover the 
little bush with enchanting petite roses! Tough little fellows, they’ll bloom for years 
with minimum care. 


Yours in 4 glorious colors! A warm, rich red; a soft pink; a pure white; a sunny 
yellow! Choose your favorite, or have them all in our special 4-color assortment. 
You'll feel as though you've captured tiny drops of the rainbow on your 
window sill! 
Supply limited — act today! Make sure you have these exquisite Swiss Fairy Roses 
this very winter! Don’t delay! Orders filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
For gifts, for yourself, get at the head of the list! Mail the coupon NOW! 
ses Uhiiame Mule iam ria dif you are not completely satisfied with 
your Fairy Roses, we will send you free replacement or money back. That is our 
absolute guarantee! 

SEND COUPON TODAY © SUPPLY LIMITED 
STERN'S NURSERIES, ARBOR 142, GENEVA, N. Y. 
Please rush me the following Swiss Fairy Rose Bushes, postpaid: 


Red _ Pink ___ Yellow _ _White 


$2 each; 2 for $3.50; 4 for $6; 10 for $12 
—________ Special assortment (4 plants, 1 of each color), $6 


Cash [) Check [) Money Order () 


red (pat. 71032) yetlew (pat. #407) 
pink (pat. #1293) white (pat. £408) gees 


$2 each ® 2 for $3.50 
4 for $6 © 10 for $12 


Amt. encl.. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE_______STATE 


Note: If you wish us to ship as gifts direct to your friends, 
please enclose their names and addresses om separate paper. 











ROSES 


ALL 
WINTER! 


These precious miniature Swiss Fairy 
Roses bloom indoors on your window sill 
all winter long—just like any house plant! 
Imagine having real roses, right in your 
home, when it’s snowy and bleak outside! 
Every lovely flower 

is a true and perfect 

rose, exquisitely 

dainty and colorful, 

and almost unbe- 

lievably tiny! Each 

bloom is about the 

size of a nickel—the 

fuiry-size rosebuds 

are scarcely larger 

than a finger nail! 

They'll bloom all 

winter long on 

graceful bushes that never grow taller 
than 8” to 12”. 


Delightful Living Christmas Gift! There is 
no more delightful way to say “Merry 
Christmas” than with these enchanting 
Fairy Rosebushes. They will bloom this 
very year, right in the heart of winter, 
and bloom for many years, reminding 
your friends of your thoughtfulness. Im- 
agine the pleasure they'll give flower- 
hungry friends in city apartments! Think 
of the color and loveliness they'll bring 
to a sickroom, the love of nature they'll 
awaken in a child! 

What a glory for your window sill! What en- 


trancing centerpieces, boutonnieres, nosegay's! 
What a delight for you and your friends! 


-Stern's Nurseries 


ARBOR 142, GENEVA, N. Y. 


specialists in rare and choice trees, plants and flowers 
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